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Now is the Time to Fix Up the Home Grounds. 





N ANOTHER page 
will be found some j® 
practical articles on 

the improvement of the hm 
‘home grounds—on trans- 
planting trees, making 
} lawns, planting bulbs, etc. fy 
On this page we wish to 
call attention to the fact 
‘that now is the time to be 

} doing some of this work —y 
} and getting ready for some 
} more of it, and also to | 
‘fj urge upon readers that | 
}. they give special attention [%& 
4 to this work this season. | 
| We wish to use the ac- fj 
} companying picture as a fe 
i sort of text for the few re- |* 
i} marks we shall make here 
‘and from it to point a | 
moral or two which may 
be of value to those who | 
have better-looking places 
than this as well as to those | 
whose places do not look | 
quite so well. 
In the first place, then, 

it is, to our opinion, a | 
good-looking place. It is 
_“homey,’’ has an inviting | 
and comfortable air, seems | 
to tell of thrift and pros- 
perity. The open lawn in 
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A ‘‘HOMEY’’-LOOKING FARM HOME. Courtesy Salisbury, N. C., Industrial Club. 





front and at one side and 


bs the fine grove at the other side make a splendid general layout. The 
| #j Place has plenty of shade and plenty of sunshine. 
Some of the other features are not so good, however. There is 


only a path where there should be a neat walk. The scattering of 
shrubs and ornamental plants at haphazard over the lawn detracts 
from, rather than adds to, the charm of the place. The bad practice 
of putting the house on pillars and having no other underpinning for 
it—a common practice in the South—is followed. Worst of all, the 
lawn is evidently not much of alawn. It seems to be more something 
else than grass. 

All these faults, however, can be corrected, and a place does not 
have to be perfect in all its details to be attractive. That is one of 
the fine things about this work of home beautifying. One can begin 
with the expenditure of only a little time and money, and go on with 
the work as he is able, and have a constant renewal of satisfaction as 
his place gradually grows more and more beautiful and home-like. 

Let us call attention to just one more point: Suppose the house 
were unpainted, what else could be done to make it as neat and thrifty- 
looking as it now is? 

Paint pays big dividends, and so do grass and shade trees and vines 
and tastefully planted shrubbery and flowers. No work that can be 


done at this season, at equal expense, will add more to the value of 
the farm, or more to the durable satisfactions of life, than will the 
making of the home really home-like and attractive. And there are 
few things more needed in the rural South. 
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FEEDAND LITTER CARRIERS 
Make BARN WORK EASY 
It will take less LOST iff 


than half the time and labor . 

to feed your stock and keep 

your barn sanitary with Louden’s Feed 
and Litter Carriers. 

A one pound pull will hoist 40 pounds in the 
box—twice as much as any other Carrier. Quickly 
and safely raised and lowered; stands at any point, 
no hitor miss ratchet; no dangerous crank to fly 
back and hurt the operator. Runs easily on sharp 
curves or switches, in either direction. 

BOX OF HEAVY GALVANIZED IRON. 

Litter Carrier may be dumped in wagon 
or Spreader or out in yard. 
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10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The ies Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
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ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. e conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 

















By TAIT BUTLER. 








N 1855 it took an average of four hours and 34 
minutes of human labor to produce a bushel of 
corn; but in 1900 this time of human labor had 
been reduced to 41 minutes. A bulletin recently 
issued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on the ‘“‘Supply of Farm Labor,” gives the 
following reasons for this increase in the efficiency 
of human labor; but we suspect that other im- 
proved agricultural factors also contributed to the 
result. 


“This was because inventors had given to 
the farmers of 1894 the gang plow, the disk 
harrow, the corn planter drawn by horses, 
and the four-section harrow for pulverizing 
the top soil; because they had given to the 
farmer the self-binder drawn by horses to cut 
the stalks and bind them; a machine for re- 
moving the husks from the ears and in the 
same operation for cutting the husks, stalks, 
and blades for feeding, the power being sup- 
pliéd by a steam engine; because they had 
given to the farmer a marvelous corn sheller, 
operated by steam and shelling one bushel of 
corn per minute instead of the old way of 
corn shelling, in which the labor of one man 
was required *oz ‘:° minutes io do the same 
work.” 


A Fertilizer Problem. 


NORTH Carolina reader wants to know how 
A much cottonseed meal, 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and kainit it will take to furnish 
as much fertilizer (plant foods) as two sacks 
€400 pounds) of a 2-8-2 fertilizer. Our reader 
probably refers to ammonia instead of nitrogen, 
for in North Carolina the law permits the manu- 
facturer to state the amount of ammonia, there- 
fore, if the first figures represent ammonia, then 
this fertilizer, stated, would be 1.65-8-2. 
In 400 pounds of such a fertilizer there are— 
6.6 pounds nitrogen, 
32.0 pounds phosphoric acid, 
8.0 pounds potash. 
To supply these amounts of plant foods will 
Tequire about— 








100 pounds cottonseed meal, 
185 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
55 pounds kainit. 





840 pounds total. 

If these first figures in this 2-8-2 fertilizer actu- 
ally represent nitrogen, then it will require the fol- 
lowing to furnish as much plant food as is con- 
tained in 400 pounds: 

125 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
180 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
50 pounds kainit. 


355 pounds total. 





Why So Many Livestock Ventures in the 
South Have Failed. 


HE SOUTH has made many mistakes in its 
livestock ventures. 1 have known one firm 
to spend $30,000 for cattle in Illinois and 

put them on a tick-infested pasture, on the as- 
surance of a few people in the neighborhood that 
the doctors were mistaken and that the ticks in 
that section were not the fever ticks, or at least 
did the cattle no harm. When the losses from 
tick fever began, this firm consulted the State Vetv 
erinarian, but even then was not willing to fol- 
low his advice and inoculate twenty pure-bred 
Dulls. The results were the death of nineteen out 
of the twenty bulls and 700 or 800 head of grade 
Cows and heifers. If the State Veterinarian had 
een consulted before the investment was made, 
and his advice taken, this loss of $30,000 could 
have been avoided. This was a firm of business 
men. In any other sort of an investment they 
Would have carefully investigated the matter. If 
@ legal point had been involved, they would have 
Zone to a‘lawyer at once, but in a cattle deal they 
recognized no need for expert advice, and lost 
their money in consequence. 

More than once I have offered to buy a pure- 











bred stallion for a community, and lay him down 
at from $800 to $1,200, but in most cases these 
communities have either paid a stranger as much 
money for a grade stallion, or $2,500 to $4,000 
for a pure-bred stallion of a breed they did not 
want. 

On one occasion the writer was present when a 
“slick”? salesman was trying to sell one of these 
horses for $4,000. The colt was otherwise a good 
one, but evidence of weakness in Nis left knee was 
plain. When asked my opinion of the horse by an 
interested friend, I told him the horse would go 
“over in his knees” in less than a year; but the 
salesman said it amounted to nothing and his 
word, altho a stranger, was accepted as superior 
to my judgment, and the horse was purchased. In 
less than a year he was “‘over’’ in both knees— 
knee-sprung. 

Recently I went to a small town in Mississippi 
with a man for the purpose of selling a stallion 
for one of the foremost breeders in the country, 
who has a well deserved reputation for fair deal- 
ing. J had no personal or financial.interest in the 
transaction of any sort whatever; in fact, gladly 
paid my own expenses on the trip, because I 
thought that my general reputation in Mississippi 
might be of some aid in placing a good stallion 
at a reasonable price, and where he was needed. 
The sale of the horse seemed to be practically 
assured, but later an all-wise drummer came to 
town and learning that a draft stallion was about 
to be sold in the community, proceeded to ‘‘queer’’ 
the deal. He said that in his town a draft stal- 
lion had been sold, and that when bred to the na- 
tive mares the colts came misshapen, and a large 
per cent of the mothers were ruined in the de- 
livery of the colts. Of course, that broke up the 
trade, and that community was damaged several 
thousand dollars. For as every well-informed 
person knows, there is no truth in the claim that 
draft stallions weighing 1,600 to 1,700 pounds 
cannot be safely bred to our mares weighing 859 
to 1,000 pounds. 

It mattered not that a man they knew to have 
expert knowledge and who was not in any way 
personally or financially interested in the deal had 
stated beforehand that this popular fear was 
groundiess, the prospective buyers accepted as su- 
perior the irresponsible statements of a traveling 
stranger. 

If a man wants legal -advice he goes to a law- 
yer, or if he is sick he goes to a doctor; but when 
he wants information about livestock, the average 
Southern farmer will spend large sums of money 
without the slightest knowledge sf the business, 
or he will accept the advice of some one who 
knows less, when for the asking he might have the 
advice of exnert animal husbandmen free of 
charge, 

As long ag we fail to recognize that livestock 
breeding is a large and complicated business and 
requires much knowledge, only obtained by long 
study and much experience, and as long as we are 
willing to accept the statements of irresponsible 
men who know nothing of the business, in pref- 
erence to our own local experts who have given a 
lifetime of study to these questions, just that long 
will failures continue which might easily be 
avoided. 

Taking the case of the draft stallion as an ex- 
ample, can anyone imagine why a reputable breed- 
er of Percheron stallions who has many thousands 
of dollars invested in the business would want to 
put a stallion into new territory if he could not 
be safely bre@ to the mares of that community? 
Or can anyone imagine why any set of men would 
put more confidence in the statement of a drum- 
mer, who has no special knowledge of horse 
breeding, than in the statements of a disinterested 
veterinarian and stockman, publicly known in the 
State for twenty years and who has had thirty 
years of experience and observation and study in 
this particular line? 

The writer has seen so many failures in the 
livestock business in the South that he has learned 
to be cautious in his advice, and blames no one for 
thoroly investigating any line of livestock raising 
before investing in it; but most of these losses 
have resulted because even ordinary business 
sense was not observed in the purchase of the 
livestock or its management afterward. The whole 
trouble has been lack of knowledge, even a lack 
of knowledge of how and where to get informa- 


tion, or elsé a disinclination to accept it when 
given. 

Our people must buy draft stallions, and they 
are going to do so, for it is the only way the in- 
crease in weight required in our work-stock to do 















































































good and economical farming can be obtained. 
Our advice is to form local neighborhood com- 


panies and then use the expert livestock men at 
the agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
to select and buy the animals. 





How to Buy Cottonseed Meal. 


HERE is frequent complaint made to this 
- office by our readers that the cottonseed 

meal being sold is adulterated. This may 
or may not be the case, and in many instances 
where such fraud is charged we feel quite certain 
it is not true; but no doubt there are cases where 
too many hulls are put into the meal. 

In practically all States there is a law regulate 
ing the sale of cottonseed meal, which requires a 
guarantee of the valuable parts of the meal. This 
guarantee is put on a tag attached to the sacks, 
and shows the nitrogen, or the protein, which the 
meal contains. 

The buyer can protect himself in the simplest 
sort of manner. Standard meal should not con- 
tain less than 6.2 per cent of nitrogen, or 38.75 
per cent of protein. The protein, which is the 
important consideration to the feeder, is 614' 
times the nitrogen. The nitrogen is the import- 
ant point for attention by the man who purchases 
meal for fertilizer. yood average meal, unadul- 
terated, will run about 6.5 per cent of nitrogen, 
or 42 per cent of protein, and we advise the buyer 
to take these as his standard; but to allow a rea- 
sonable limit of reduction on account of bad seed, 
ete., 6.2 per cent of nitrogen is usually allowed by 
law as the lowest limit. 

As a general rule, if the buyer depends on the 
guarantee he will not be seriously defrauded. 
For instance,if meal containing 6.5 per cent of 
nitrogen, or standard meal, is worth $25 a ton, 
then meal containing 6.2 per cent of nitrogen 1s 
worth about $23.75. If meal containing 6.5 per 
cent of nitrogen is worth $30 a ton, then meal 
containing 6.2 per cent nitrogen is only worth 
about $28.50. To obtain the exact price that 
should be paid for any given sample of meal, the 
simplest way is to divide the price of good meal 
by the per cent of nitrogen required in high-grade 
meal and multiply by the per cent of nitrogen 
guaranteed in the sample. This is not difficult 
and any school boy can do it. For instance, if 
the standard for good meal in your State is 6.2 
per cent and the price is $26 a ton for such good 
meal, then givide $26 by 6.2 and multiply by the 
per cent of nitrogen guaranteed to be in the sam- 
ple you are about to purchase. If the per cent of 
nitrogen guaranteed in the sample of meal is 
only 8.5 per cent, which is permitted to be sold 
in Mississippi, the problem would simply be as 
follows: $26+6.2*3.5—$14.67. In this case, 
nothing is allowed for the extra amount of hulls 
in this meal; but that is a small matter, and 
does not justify the paying of more than a dollar 
or two more for a ton of 3.5 per cent meal than 
our answer above shows. In other words, about 
$16 is all 3.5 per cent meal is worth, when 6.2 
per cent meal sells for $2€. 

The makers of this low-grade meal, in those 
States where the law permits it to be sold, usually 
ask within three or four dollars a ton as much 
for it as high-grade meal is selling for. If the 
buyer is thus defrauded, it is his own fault; but 
it is a mistake to suppose that the cottonseed 
meal on the market, anywhere in the South, 
usually contains less nitrogen or protein than the 
manufacturer guarantees. The trouble is that 
the buyers, among the farmers, do not buy and 
pay for the meal on the basis of the nitrogen or 
protein it contains. 

Cottonseed meal is certain to vary somewhat in 
its composition, and it is not a bad plan for the 
buyer to fix in his mind the easy figures of 6% 
per cent of nitrogen or 42 per cent of protein, as 
the standard for high-grade meal. These are suf- 
ficiently accurate for all practical purposes. Then 
all the buyer has to do is to divide the price 
of the high-grade meal by 6% or 42 and multiply 
it by the percent of nitrogen or per cent of pro- 
tein it is guaranteed to contain, to find the price 
he should pay for any sample of meal. If more 
than this indicates is paid for meal, it is too much, 
and if the buyer is defrauded, it is his own fault. 
If, however, he is convinced the meal does not 
contain the nitrogen or protein the manufacturer 
guaranteed, then report the matter to the State 
chemist and follow his instructions. 
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What Professor 
tN Massey Says 














OW can I prevent rabbits from girdling young 

fruit trees?’’ Make a thick wash of Portland 
cement and wash the stems as high as a rabbit 
can reach. 





HAVE four tons of acid phosphate left over 
: from last summer,’’ writes a friend. ‘How 
much has it probably lost?’’ The acid phosphate 
is just as good as ever. It may have lost some 
moisture, but has not lost any plant food value. 





HICH is the best for milk cows, bran or ship- 

stuff?’? I suppose that you are after the pro- 
tein part of the ration, and for that the bran is 
far better than the shipstuff. Cottonseed meal 
will furnish the protein in a grain mixture cheaper 
than the bran. 





HE mills agree to take my cottonseed and ex- 
tract the oil and the lint and return me the 
meal and hulls. How many gallons of oil would 
be removed from a ton of seed?’’ They are mak- 
ing you a very good offer if they return you ail 
the meal and hulls, for the oil and lint are of no 
value to you as a fertilizer, and you get all the 
plant food in the seed in better shape than in the 
whole seed. <A ton of seed will vary in oil product 
from forty to fifty gallons, seldom as much as fifty. 
I would certainly make the exchange. 





HEN should fruit trees be sprayed, and with 
what, for San Jose scale?’’ a correspondent 
inquires. ‘‘How much lime and bluestone to make 
Bordeaux mixture? Should stable manure be mix- 
ed with dirt in planting trees?’ The material to 
use in spraying trees for San Jose scale is the lime- 
sulfur wash. You can buy the concentrated articie 
and make the solution, or you can use the home- 
poiled mixture, by slaking lime and sulfur to- 
gether in equal parts of 20 pounds of lime and 19 
of sulfur, depending on the heat of the lime to 
make the combination. With the 20 pounds of 
lime and 10 pounds of sulfur add water enough 
to make 60 gallons. Spray now, afea again in the 
spring before the buds swell. To make full- 
strength Bordeaux, slake five pounds of lime and 
add water enough to make 25 gallons. Then dis- 
solve five pounds of bluestone in hot water, and 
then make this 25 gallons. Pour the two together 
slowly, stirring all the while. Strain into the 
spray pump and use at once. Never put stable 
manure around the roots of trees in planting, but 
on top the land and then there is no need for 
dirt with it. 





HAD thought that the old Lipps fertilizer 

recipe was finally played out, but it turns up 
again, and this time from a man in Pennsylvania 
who wants to know if the recipe is worth buying. 
Now there is no law against anyone paying $3 for 
a recipe that will waste half his manure in the 
making, and there is no law that will stop suckers 
from biting at a bait. The only wonder is that 
the suckers ever get money to spend on these 
things. .J published the Lipps recipe years ago 
and he then took out a patent on it to stop further 
publication. But a patent gives a recipe no value, 
for anyone can patent any recipe he pleases. If 
you want fertilizer, then get the best and highest 
grade you can find, and do not imagine that you 
are getting a cheap fertilizer by mixing stable 
manure, dirt, lime and acids in a way that no 
chemist would ever advise. If you are fortunate 
enough to have stable manure, then put it out on 
the land as soon as possible, and do not waste it 
in the effort to make something more im it than 
it has row. If you want to increase the efficiency 
of your manure, add acid phosphate or even raw 
rock, pulverized, and you have done all that can 
be done to increase its effect. Cutting up manure 
with lime and acids will only waste it. The 
amazing thing is that the suckers will believe the 
statement of a man after their $3, and -fail to 
have confidence in the experiment station chemists 
who would give them correct information with- 
out cost. 





Farm Work for December. 


soils. Of course, it would have been better 

to have plowed the land in November and 
got rye on it, but even now, in the lower South, 
rye can be profitably sown, where it will have a 
chance to develop before turning under. It would 
not amount to much sown now for turning under 
for the corn crop in February and March, but for 
later turning it will be all right. 
Land now growing crimson clover that is in- 


Psi plowing will now be important on clay 





tended for corn in the spring should have the 
manure spread on it as fast as made. 
manure out on this clover whenever you can haul 
on the land, and let it lie on the surface all winter. 
It will lose less there than in any way you can 
use it. 

The manure spreader is the best thing to do 
this with. It is a great labor-saver and enables 
you to get the manure out on the land with one 
handling. In fact, the manure spreader can be 
backed up to the stables and the manure thrown 
into it as the stables are cleaned out. This saves 
the labor of throwing it in piles and then loading 
it on the spreader or wagon. 

* * * 

Ditching the lands that need drainage can also 
be a profitable employment for the winter months. 
Certainly, it is the best time to clean up the old 
ditch banks of the growth there, and shape them 
so that the water can get into them. Too many 
ditch banks are higher than the land next to them, 
the result of plowing round and round the cuts. 

Dig up the banks and drag the soil out to the 
field with horse scoops, and plow the land to the 
ditch, so that it will do all that an open ditch 
should do. If the land between ditches is always 





TEN THINGS TO DO THIS 
MONTH. 





IND out what your year’s work has profited 
you; take an inventory and find out what you 
are worth, and if your farming has paid. 


2. Get ready for next year’s work; lay out the 
crops; find out what you need in the way of tools, 
stock, fertilizers, etc., and arrange to farm ona 
business basis. : 

3. Take at least one day off and visit your school 
and encourage the teacher and pupils a little; help 
the children with their studies and keep them en- 
thused. 


4, Make that split-log drag and put it to work 
now while you have time; fix up the farm roads 
and the walks about the house. 


5, Look after fences; clean up stumps; dig ditches; 
fill gullies ; drain wet lands. 


6. Set out fruit trees, shade trees, shrubs and per- 
ennial vines. 


7. Haul out the manure as made and spread it on 
the fields; be sure to give the garden a good coat. 


8. Plow clay lands and those wanted for very 
early crops, taking special care to guard against 
winter washing; sow rye on plowed lands, if practi- 
cable. 

9. Kill the hogs as soon as their condition and the 
weather permit; keep close watch on all stock and 
about the poultry houses. 


10. Make the winter evenings pleasant; provide 


plenty of fuel, good lights, good books and papers 
and some games and music. 











back-furrowed and plowed from the ditches, the 
center of the cuts will be raised and the ditches 
drain far better. In fact, it is perfectly possible 
to slope the land to the bottom of the ditch and 
thus in the cultivation prevent the bushes and 
grass and weeds from growing up on the sides of 
the ditches. I have known this done very effec- 
tively on flat, low land, so that the ditches were 
merely drains between broad rounded lands, and 
the ditches were kept up open with scoop and 
plow. 
* * * 

Now in feeding stock, do not assume that be- 
cause a cow is dry she needs little feed or atten- 
tion. If she is to bring you a good calf, now is 
the time to take the best care of her. Cows have 
the ‘‘hollow-horn” in the spring because they have 
hollow stomachs in winter. It is not ‘‘hollow- 
horn’’ but empty stomach that is the trouble. The 
best plan is to have the cows come in fresh in the 
fall as the winter products are of more value than 
the summer ones. 

* * F 

If the barns and stables have not been white- 
washed, get a coat on them, and on the inside of 
the stable, too. Bright, light, and well ventilated 
stables are best for any stock, especially dairy 
cows. While we do not need the expensive shel- 
ter in the South that they use in the North, we 
nevertheless need to protect cattle from the cold 
rains and snows, and while it is all right to have 
them run out in all good weather, it is poor policy 
to keep them out in bad weather. Comfortable 
stables save feed, and pine boards are cheaper 
than corn and oats and hay. 

* * * 

These long winter evenings is the time for 
planning the future. Get all you can from the 
paper and the bulletins, for I assume that every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer has his name 
listed for the bulletins of his State Experiment 
Station. Study them and read during the winter, 
so that in the spring you will start out with new 
ideas and better plans. 


Get the 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 4 
Timely Work in the Garden. 


S I WRITE this, late in November, we arp 
getting from the garden spinach in abund- 
ance, and the grocers are taking it at fiye 

cents a pound. We also have kale, and that, tog 
is sold when we have a surplus, as we have now, 
Leeks are now also in use on the table, and they 
take the place of green onions very well til] the 
onions are ready in the early spring. It is easy 
to grow leeks from one to two inches in diameter 
with long white, tender shanks. I sow the S004 
in the spring, and after some early crop is off, | 4 
transplant them to well enriched furrows ang — 
gradually pull the earth to them as they row, to | 
make the long white shanks that are boiled for © 
the table. 

The chard is still in good shape for eating ang — 
will stand a good deal of frost. Then the Salsify 
and parsnips are now ready for use and turnips, 
of course. The late beets, carrots, salsify, par. 
snips and leeks stand in the rows where they grow 
all winter, and are used as needed. Then the let. 
tuce in the frames under glass sashes is coming 
on for Christmas and in December I will sow rag. 
ishes and beets in the frames under double 
glazed sashes, that keep out all frost. 

There is great fun and profit, too, in a garde 
well managed. My family has been supplied with 
vegetables and cut flowers from my garden of one 
sixth acre, and I have sold about $125 from it, 
It certainly pays to have a good, all-the-year 
garden. 

The Tall Marrowfat peas can be planted nov, 
A good place for them is alongside the dead cot 
ton stalks, on which they can climb in the spring, 

I do not mean the wrinkled peas but the smooth 
Marrowfats, which are more hardy than the 
wrinkled green peas. ‘ 

If you are growing sweet potatoes largely, you 
should have a curing house, and it is far better 
to have a proper house and heat than to depend 
on keeping them in banks outside. 

Turn over the late cabbages and collards with 
the heads towards the north and pile the soil over 
the stems and lower part of the head which are 
the tender parts. The ‘open head to the north 
will then be protected from the morning sun ia 
winter, which does more damage than the cold. 

Late Irish potatoes will keep best where they 
can be kept just above the freezing point and {n 
total darkness. A building with tight walls and 
the potatoes put in there on a bed of pine straw 
and well covered with pine straw, will keep them 
in very good shape. 

Celery should now be completely covered with 
earth and then with straw and corn stalks to keep 
out freezing, and to enable you to get at the 
celery at any time. In the far South, the earthing 
will now be the important matter with celery, 
and I believe the Florida growers would do better 
to use the six-foot beds for celery as in Maryland. 





Getting the Garden Ready For Next Spring 





OW is the time to prepare for next spring's 
N garden. All the dead vines of tomatoes, po 
tatoes, and what not, should be raked up 
and piled to decompose. Never burn any vege 
table matter that can be rotted. A week or more 
ago, I spread on my garden a mass of rotten vege 
table matter that was piled up last year, and now 
I have a big pile in an out-of-the-way place to rot 
down, with a little lime, to go on the garden 4 
year hence. i 
Then, the manure you intend to use on the gal- 
den will be better applied now than in the spring. 
Cover the garden heavily with manure and let it 
lie on the surface all winter. Even where the 
winter crops of spinach, kale and onions are grow 











ing I spread the manure, for the mulch betweel 
the rows will be an advantage. On some vacail 
spots I have sown crimson clover to be turned 
under in the spring, and in every way I try t0 
maintain organic decay in the soil, and then us 
high-grade commercial fertilizer heavily, for to 
make the best garden crops, we must have thes® 
The manure furnishes mainly nitrogen, and Wé 
want plenty of phosphoric acid and potash t0 
make the fruiting of the crops. Therefore, afte 
covering the garden with manure I add in spring 4 
fertilizer analyzing 2 per cent ammonia, 8 pe 
cent phosphoric acid and 10 per cent potash, % 
my soil is the light sandy soil of the coastal plail 
and needs the potash. Then, with plenty of ol 
ganic decay provided in manure and rotted vege 
tation, the fertilizer is dissolved well by the mols 
ture-retaining nature of the organic decay, an 
we suffer less from drouths than if we depended 
on fertilizer alone. Irish potatoes grow with bis 
vines in my garden and make big potatoes, t0% 
because there is present the mineral matters the 
potatoes need. Many people who depend on m* 
nure alone on the garden wonder why the potatoé 
make’ big tops and small potatoes. This is from 
the lack of phosphoric acid and potash. 
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The Progressive Farmer in 1913 | 
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will be the same as it has been heretofore 
—only more so It is a human sort of 

Fittingly, indeed, was it named “The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and not ‘Progressive Farm- 
ing,” or “The Progressive Farm Journal”: for 
its great and dominant thought always is of the 
farmer himself—the farmer and his family. It 
has always been a farm paper, but it has always 
been a farm paper plus something else. It stands, 
and has always stood, for better farming methods, 
better care of the soil, better work-stock, more 
improved implements and machinery, better 
methods of cultivation, more livestock, more leg- 
umes, etc., etc., and it also stands for better 
methods of marketing, and wiser methods of farm 
management. Aid then it stands for the final 
object, for which all these should be but the 
preparation—the development of the highest pos- 
sible type of rural civilization. To make the South 
a great democracy of thrifty, educated, organized, 
home-owning farmers, living on land they till: 
this is the ideal towards which we are striving. 

It will not be a one-sided farm paper. We 
shall preach the need for both more scientific and 
economical production and more scientific and 
economical distribution. We believe that co-oper- 
ation and better marketing methods must revolu- 
tionize the manner of handling the farmer’s pro- 
ducts after he grows them; but we also realize 
that the average Southern farmer has heretofore 
made $500 less a year than the average farmer 
in the Northern States, working under the same 
general marketing conditions. So, while we are 
going after the greater profits that all of us can 
get thru better marketing methods and thru co- 
operation, we are not going to lose sight of the 
chance to get this extra $500 a year. by better 
methods of farming. 

The Progressive Farmer, as one of our read- 
ers expressed it, is ‘‘the sort of paper that goes 
right alongside the 
farmer at his work.” 
Our first attention will 
continue to be given to 
the everyday work of 
the farm — planting, 
cultivating, harvesting 
and marketing what 
the farmer gro ws— 
and we expect to use 
every effort to give our 
readers the informa- 
tion they need, just 
when it is most timely, 
and to have this information accurate and up-to- 
date. 

For this reason, it is impossible for us to make 
any full announcement of what we shall publish 
next year. Our policy of trying always to give 
the most timely and useful matter frequently 
causes us to change the plans we announce for 
even a week ahead; for we have an idea that the 
great purpose of a farm paper is not to live up to 
an announced program, but to be of service to its 


readers. _ — 
The Month’s Work. 


OME features, however, we can confidently 

promise. One of these will be a regular fore- 
east of the month’s farm work. 

The first issue in each month in 1913 will con- 
tain three notable and timely features: First, 
Mr. T. B. Parker will write on ‘‘Farm Work for 
the Month.” Mr. Parker is a good farmer and 
will describe the work as he does it himself, 
plainly, clearly, and without waste of words. Pro- 
fessor Massey will write on ‘“‘The Month in the 
Garden.” Dr. Butler will write “This Month With 
the Livestock and Dairy—Ten Suggestions.” Dr. 
A. W. Freeman, Assistant Commissioner of the 
Virginia State Board of Health, will also write 
“Six Health Suggestions for the Month.” We hope 
later to arrange for a similar “This Month’s 
Work” article for our Woman’s Department. 


T HE policy of The Progressive Farmer in 1913 


paper. 








We Try to Go Along With the 
Farmer at His Work. 








Dr. Butler’s Department. 


F COURSE, we shall continue Dr. Butler’s 

“Timely Farm Suggestions.” Each week, in 
this department, Dr. Butler will write on prac- 
tical farm subjects, answer questions, and give 
Practical information of special timeliness and 
value. In addition to the general information 
heretofore given in this department, Dr. Butler 
will seek next year to call attention regularly to 
the work of planting and cultivating seasonable 
feed crops—the first and greatest step in making 
the South a stock-raising country. 

Dr. Butler is one of the best-informed and most 
capable all-round writers on farm topics to be 
found anywhere, and what he says may unhesitat- 
gly be accepted as accurate and authoritative. 


The Wise Counsel of Prof. Massey. 


ROFESSOR MASSEY, too, will continue to an- 

swer questions and to write on farm and garden 
topics. A farmer who went from North Carolina 
to Arkansas was told that folks said out there 
that Professor Massey 
had been worth a mil- 
lion dollars to North 
Carolina. The North 
Carolinian responded 
that he had been worth 
a million dollars to 
every Southern State. 
His estimate was not 
very far wrong; and in 
all his long and useful 
life ‘‘the Apostle of the 
Cowpea” has done no 
better work for the 
farmers of the South 
; than he is doing for 
our Progressive Farmer readers right now. 






W. F. Massey. 


Two Popular Contributors. 


THER special contributors 
will be Mr. A. L. Freneh and 
Prof. J. F. Duggar, neither of 
whom needs any introduction 
to our readers. Probably no 
man in the South knows more 
about our 
staple crops” 
and about 
the science 
of agricul- 
ture gener- 
ally than does Professor Dug- 
gar, while Mr. French is a 
“practical farmer” of the right 
sort—one who makes his work 
pay, but who finds time to take 
part in every work that makes 
for the welfare of farmers as a class. We can 
give no list of subjects about which these gentle- 
men will write, for they choose their own topics 
and write about the things that need stressing 
just then. We may say, however, that Professor 
Duggar will give us some very sound advice on the 
sowing of winter grains next fall. 


Ay Ts French. 





J. F. Duegar. 


Plans for Modern Farm Buildings. 


ROFESSOR DANIELS SCOATES, of the Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College, is going to prepare 
for us a number of plans for farm buildings— 
farmhouses, tenant houses, barns, poultry houses, 
: and other outbuildings. To our 
knowledge, no Southern farm 
paper has ever attempted so 
complete and authoritative a 
--\series. It is to be remember- 
‘led, too, that these will not be 
stock plans, but new ones, spe- 
cially designed for Southern 
conditions. Full descriptions 
will accompany these plans, 
: ; and information and advice on 
Daniels Scoates. building matters will be given 
any reader who wishes it. 
Among the buildings for 
which Professor Scoates 
will give plans, descrip- 
tions and specifications 
will be at least two farm- 
houses; one or two tenant 
houses; barns for large 
and small plantations, 
and for general farmers 
and dairymen; pig houses, 
both stationary and mov- 
able, and poultry houses. 
We expect also to have 
have some silo plans, and 
a number of articles on 
the various uses to which 
concrete can be put on the up-to-date farm. 















A Concrete Silo. 


Marketing and Co-operation. 


HE Progressive Farmer is the only Southern 

farm paper which has obtained first-hand 
editorial reports of the progress of co-operation 
in:Ireland and Denmark. Editor Poe’s articles on 
Denmark are still running; and he has arranged 
for other articles from leaders in the co-operative 
movement in Europe. One of the ablest agricul- 
tural writers in Denmark has already furnished 
us a supplementary article on Danish co-operation, 
and we expect later a notable review of the work 
of the Farmers’ Banks, or co-operative agricul- 
tural credit societies in Ireland, by Mr. G. W. E. 


(5) 


Russell, editor of the Irish Homestead and one of 
the foremost leaders in this rural credit move- 
ment. 

In America perhaps the best known authority 
on co-operation is Prof. John Lee Coulter, and 
we have obtained his promise 
to furnish us a series of articles 
for next year—probably cover- 
ing the most important oppor- 
portunities for co-operation 
now before our Southern farm- 
ers—namely, with regard to 
co-operative purchase of im- 
improved implements and ma- 
chinery, the co-operative pur- 
chase of improved breeding 
sires, co-operative insurance, 
“co-operative credit societies, and the co-operative 
purchase of supplies. 

Mr Chas. J. Brand, whose 
article on co-operative gin- 
ning and cotton-selling asso- 
ciations in our issue of Novem- 
30, was one of the best we 
have ever printed, has also 
promised to write two notable 
articles of special interest to 
cotton farmers next year—‘‘A 
Practicable Plan for Compress- 
ing Cotton at the Gin’ and 
“How Farmers Can Market 
Their Cotton More Profitably.”’ We shall also 
make it a point to report numerous other notable 
experiences in agricultural co-operation. 
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John Lee Coulter. 





Chas. J. Brand 





Our Farmers’ Union Department. 


MATTER or special’ importance in this con- 

nection is our Farmers’ Union Department, 
now edited by Mr. E. W. Dabbs. Mr. Dabbs is 
making the best Farmers’ Union Department in 
any American farm paper—not a lot of theory 
about what all the farmers could do if they were 
all organized, but practical common-sense sugges- 
tions about what you and your neighbors can do 
in your own community or your own county; and 
then the greater things will follow. For example, 
Mr. Dabbs will write soon his ideas of having a 
co-operative farmers’ exchange in each town 
where farmers can have their country produce 
handled by one agent, instead of having each 
farmer waste half a day to market his chickens or 
potatoes or pork whenever he has a little to sell. 


More Money From Your Timber Crop. 


ARMERS generally have not yet awakened to 
the full importance of the care, managemert 
and preservation of the trees on their land. The 
timber is a crop as truly as cotton is, even if it 
does take longer to mature; 
and its possible profits should 


be as carefully guarded. We 
count ourselves fortunate in 
having secured Mr. W. W 


Ashe, of the United States For- 
est Service, to write on ‘‘The 
Farmer’s Timber Crop,” under 
these headings: 
Marketing.—HEstimating 
Standing Timber; Valuing 
Trees of Different Sizes; Valu- 
ing Timber for Sale; Sale Contracts of Timber. 
Development and Management.—Renovating an 
Old Forest; Thinning a Young Forest to Hasten 
Growth; Management of Second-Growth Pine 
Stands; Desirable Forms of Forest; Forest Plan- 
tations to. utilize Waste Land. 
Protection.—Protection of Forests From Fire 
and Cattle; Protection of Forests from Insects. 





W. W. Ashe. 


Saving Fertilizer Money. 


HE fertilizer question is one of great import- 

ance to Southern farmers. To spend $75,000,- 
000 a year for commercial fertilizers, and then to 
make such small average crops as are made in 
the South, and to im- 
prove the soil so little, 
is proof positive of 
poor farming. If the 
men who buy this vast 
amouyt of fertilizers 
only a what their 
crops need, and how to 
get it at the least cost, 
they could work wons- 
ders with such an outs 





lay. Mr. Miller’s little 
book, ‘Fertilizing fot 
= ~ Profit,” should be in 


Which Do You Need? 





every Progressive 
e Farmer home, but the 
subject is so big that we have also arranged for 
Dr. Butler to discuss it next year. Some of his 
subjects will be: Composition of Soils; Composi- 
tion of Plants; Soil Fertility; Humus as an Index 
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The Progressive Farmer in 1913. 
(Contihued.) 








of Soil Fertility; Conservation of Soil Fertility; 
Plant Foods; Commercial Fertilizers; Nitrogea 
and Its Uses; Potash and Its Uses; Phosphoric 
Acid and Its Uses; What the Analyses and Guar- 
antees of Fertilizers Mean; The Selection of Fer- 
tilizer; The Different Fertilizer Needs of Special 
Crops and Soils; Ready-Mixed Commercial Fer- 
tilizers; The Home Mixing of Fertilizers; Meth- 
ods of Applying Fertilizers; Lime and Its Uses in 
Agriculture; The Different Forms of Lime and 
Methods of Applying; Stable Manure—Its Com- 
position; Saving and Applying Stable Manure. ‘ 

This list of subjects may be changed later; but 
it will give an idea of the wide scope and strict 
practicality of the articles. 


The Builders of the South. 


HERE are a lot of Southerners now doing con- 
structive work that will later become historic 
—such men, for example, as 
President Chas. S. Barrett, the 
head of the greatest farmers’ 
organization this generation 
has known; Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
now United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, who has 
done such a great work for the 
public schools; Dr. Oscar Dow- 
ling, who has shown how to 
wake up a Commonwealth on 
the subject of public health; 
Dr. J. A. Kiernan, leader in the fight to extermi- 
nate the cattle tick—and a score of others whose 
names will occur to our readers. It will be the 
purpose of The Progressive Farmer, in 1913, to 
get a sketch of at least one Builder of the South 
each month and get a message from him, by way 
of introducing him and his work to our readers. 








L 
Oscar Dowling. 


How to Foretell the Weather. 


T IS VERY fitting that patent medicine alma- 

nacs always carry ‘‘weather predictions” made 
months, and even years ahead; 
for these long-range weather 
predictions are as big frauds 
as the patent medicines them- 
selves. No man under heaven 
can tell three months or six 
months, or even a month 
ahead, just what day in a week 
rain or snow will come, or 
when it will become hotter or 
colder. We know, of course, 
that we shall have cold weather 
in February, and hot weather in August; but any 
observant farmer can tell better about what the 
weather will be in his neighborhood than any al- 
manac that was ever printed. But while weather 
forecast cannot be made for months ahead, it is 
possible for a farmer to study clouds, sunsets, fogs, 
ete., and especially the winds, so as to tell what 
the weather is likely to be for a little while ahead; 
and one of the most notable articles that will ap- 
pear in The Progressive Farmer next year, will be 
by Dr. Willis L. Moore, head of the United States 
Weather Bureau, on the subject of ‘““How the Far- 
mer Can Tell What the Weather is Going to Be.” 
Look out for it. 





Willis L. Moore. 





Public Questions. 


HE Progressive Farmer will never be made the 

organ of any party, any faction, or any man; 
but the Editors expect to speak their minds fully 
and freely on all questions of State or National 
policy which affect the farmer’s welfare. With- 
out forgetting that we may be wrong, and that 
those who think differently from us, may be just 
as wise and patriotic as we are, we shall to the 
very best of our ability champion any cause which 
seems to merit our support, and oppose every 
measure which seems to us to be wrong in prin- 
ciple or likely to be hurtful in practice. 


Three or Four Hobbies of Ours. 


F ALL public Questions, the one in which we are 
most interested is getting a school term of at 
least six months for every farm boy and girl in 
the Southern States; and for this we intend to 
fight with all the power that is given us until this 
great result is accomplished. Without better edu- 
cational facilities, no great movement can succeed 
in the South as it ought to. So long as our aver- 
age school term is lower in the Southern States 
than in any other section of America, just so long 
must we be backward in a thousand matters in 
which we should be in the lead. 
One notable hobby of ours has been the Tor- 
rens system of registering land titles. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer began agitating for this reform 


several years ago, has kept up the fight. ever 
since, and expects to keep on until it is adopted in 
every Southern State. 

We are also much interested in larger appropri- 
ations for public health work in each State; and 
here again we have reason to believe that our ef- 
forts are not in vain. The Progressive Farmer Was 
a leader in the ‘“‘hookworm campaign” and met 
with considerable ridicule and abuse when the 
work was beginning; but no one treats the hook- 
worm as a jest nowadays, or imagines that those 
who dare to tell the truth about it are enemies of 
the South. 

Along the same line, The Progressive Farmer 
can claim to be one of the first papers of any kind 
in the South to make war on the patent medicine 
fraud, and the increasing sentiment against this 
miserable business is evidence that we were not 
wrong in our contention that any decent paper 
should be ashamed to become the partner of 
quacks and fakirs in preying upon the ignorance 
of the sick and dying. 

Another hobby of ours, of 
a different character, is the 
eradication of the cattle tick. 
Here again we have been in- 
sistent in season and out of 
season; and we expect yet to 
see every Southern State prac- 
tically freed from this ene- 
my to the livestock industry. 
It is largely because of our in- 
terest in tick eradication and 
the control of hog cholera 
that we are so earnest in our 
advocacy of the_ stock-law, 

me j and so eager that our readers 
ii a ruens, a ae shall see that it is to their ad- 
vantage to stop livestock from running at large. 























For Our Farm Women. 


UR PLANS for our Home Circle Department, or 
Women’s Department, are not yet completed, 
unfortunately, and we 
cannot make the = an- 
nouncements that we hope 
later to make about the 
improvements that are ex- 
pected in this department. 
We are planning some no- 
table articles on the 
science of cooking, and on 
domestic science subjects 
generally; and we shall 
not forget that woman’s 
interests deal not only 
with the severely material 
things, but also with the 
finer issue of home-life 
and character-building, and shaping the ideals of 
the rising generation. 





We Hope to Help Her. 


Good Health on the Farm. 


HE PROGRESSIVE Farmer has probably given 
more attention to health subjects than any 
other farm paper. Next year we purpose having 
a notable series of articles on the prevention and 
treatment of some common diseases, and we also 
expect to have articles on farm sanitation, and how 
to promote conditions that are healthful. These 
articles are not going to be “up in the air” at all, 
but will be written from the farmer’s viewpoint, 
and for the guidance of the plain, busy farmer of 
average means and his family. Such topics as 
“Spring Fever and Its Causes;’’ ‘“‘The Sanitary 
Kitchen;”’ ‘The Danger From Flies;” “‘Getting Rid 
of the Mosquito;’’ ‘‘Hot-Weather Diet;’’ ‘‘Ventilat- 
ing the Bedroom in Cold Weather;” ‘‘Why Ty- 
phoid is a Cauntry Disease,’’ and others of equal 
praetical importance will be treated when most 
timely. 


—_—_—+ 


For Our Boys and Girls. 


UR YOUNG People’s Department has proved 
very popular, and we shall continue it along 
present lines, pub- 
lishing one or more 
special articles for 
our young readers 
one week, and letters 
from the young folks 
themselves the next 
week. The monthly 
letters to the girl in 
her teens, will be con- 
tinued, and we ex- 
pect next fall to be- 
gin a series of 
“Farm Science talks” 
for our boys. We 
don’t reckon any 
farm boy educated, 
no matter how much 
schooling he has had, 
The Best Crop on the Farm. or how much he 


knows about Greek and Latin, unless he is edu- 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, * 


cated about his own .business, and can tell which 

of two ears of corn is the best for seed; of the dig. 

ference between a Berkshire and a Poland Ching, . 
or knows the points of a horse; or the different 

qualities of nitrogen and potash; or how to mixa 

fertilizer formula; or how to plow to save mois. 

ture—and it will be the purpose of these articles 

to help him in such matters. 

Prof. Franklin Sherman is going to tell our boys 
and girls about “Some Common Farm Insects, ang 
What You Ought to Know About Them.’”’ His ar. 
ticles will be “The Cabbage Worms,” ‘“‘The Cap. 
bage Louse,” “The San Jose Scale,” ‘‘The Codling 
Moth,” “The Cotton Boll Worm,” ‘‘Cut Worms,” 
“The Pecan Twig Girdler,’” “‘The Common House 
Fly,” “Mosquitoes,” and “The Cotton Boll-Weeyjj 
-—and a Prophecy Regarding It.”’ 








Corn Clubs and Tomato Clubs. 


HE PROGRESSIVE Farmergas the first paper 
to give substantial and vigorous support to 
the Boys’ Corn Club movement 
in the South. For several 
years we have awarded more 
than a thousand dollars worth 
of prizes to boy readers of The 
Progressive Farmer, who have 
made record yields; and nearly 
all the boys and men who have 
won distinction in the South 
as corn-raisers, have been 
readers of The _ Progressive 
Farmer—Mr. Batts, Mr. Dorin, 
Jerry Moore, Bennie Beeson, ete. These famous 
prize winners have also told the story of how they 
did it in The Progressive Farmer, and only a week 
or two ago, this year’s famous prize winner, Ben- 
nie Owen, of Alabama, also made a report exclu- 
sively for our Young People’s Page. 

The Progressive Farmer has also given notable 
encouragement to the Tomato Club work, the or- 
ganizer of the movement having reported it very 
fully in our columns soon after it was started. One 
of the notable features of The Progressive Farmer 
the coming twelve months will be an article by 
Miss Katie Gunter, of South Carolina, the famous 
Tomato Club girl whose work attracted so much 
attention that the Legislature gave her a scholar- 
ship at Winthrop College, where she is now in 
school. Every farm girl ought to read her inspir- 
ing and notable story, entitled ‘‘What a Country 
Girl Can Do.’’ We hope also to have reports from 
one or two other Tomato Club girls, who have 
made unusual yields. 





Oo. B. Martin,in Charge 
of Corn Club Work. 


The Country Church and Its Problems. 


NE OF the best things we have done in 1912, 
in our opinion, is to secure the series of ar- 
ticles on the Country Church and its problems, 
from Rev. C. L. Greaves. From time to time, dur- 
ing the coming year, we expect to treat this im- 
portant subject again. Among the articles prom- 
ised are one by President S. C. Mitchell, of the 
University of South Carolina, and one by Mr. 
Archibald Johnson, of North Carolina. 


Livestock and Dairy Matters. 


D*®: BUTLER is going to write a number of ar- 
ticles on the prevention and treatment of the 
common diseases of 
livestock. These al- 
ticles will easily be 
worth more than the 
paper will cost to any 
farmer who will study 
them, and the same 
thing is true of ‘his 
talks on feeding. 

In these articles Dr. 
Butler will treat of the 
causes of _ disease, 
symptoms, prevention, 
disinfectants and al 
tiseptics, the giving of 
medicine and_ other 
general subjects, and then take up some of the 
more common diseases of livestock and treat them 
specifically. Among those he expects to discuss 
are wounds, the various forms of lameness, worms 
and other parasites, diseases of the eye, hos 
cholera, anthrax, glanders, tick fever, tubercu- 
losis, rabies, lump jaw, staggers, etc. There will 
be no hard and fast program for these articles; 
but the questions of timeliness, and of special need 
in any section will be kept constantly in mind. 

In addition to the general livestock matter, and 
to a number of special articles for dairymen, W® 
are going to have some very plain talk about the 
care of that reliable but often mistreated friend of 
ours,—the horse, or mule, that pulls the plow. 
It isn’t flattering to say it, but it’s the truth that 
the great reason the average farm animal of the 
South is of such poor quality is that his owner 

















We Don’t All Give Him a 
Fair Chance. 








does not know how to feed and care for him. Wé 
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are going to advocate more and better livestock, 
to be sure; but we are also going to see if we can- 
not help Southern farmers to realize how they can 
give the stock they have better treatment, to their 


own great profit. 





Poultry. 
HERE are not enough chickens and ducks and 
turkeys and geese in the South; they are not 


of the quality they 
should be; they are not 
handled so as to pro- 
duce the most eggs or 
meat; and when their 
products are market- 
ed, they are not sold 
to best advantage. If 
we can help just a lit- 
tle with each of these 
matters, we shall have 
done much, and we ex- 
pect to be able to help. 
Our Poultry Depart- 
ment is going to be 
just as practical as we 
can make it. The in- 
terests of the profes- 
sional poultryman and 
of the fancier will not be neglected; but first at- 
tention will all the time be given to the farm flock 
—the flock cared for, as a rule, by the wife and 
daughters on the farm, and the flock which, when 
properly handled, gives such big returns, for such 
a little outlay. It is true that we shall continue 
to urge pure-bred poultry instead of mongrels for 
this farm flock, but this will be simply because 
we believe well-bred fowls to be the truly ‘‘prac- 
tical’ fowls, even on the farm where poultry is 
only a side line. 


Orchard and Garden Notes. 


ITH Professor Massey, Mr. Latham, Mr. Con- 

olly, Prof. McKay, and others giving atten- 
tion to fruit, truck and 
vegetables, there is 
ample assurance that 
this important line of 
farm work will not be 
neglected. In addi- 
‘-tion to the timely prac- 
tical suggestions week 
by week, we expect to 
have a number of spe- 
cial articles dealing 
with both the growing 
and marketing of 
these crops. Such 
subjects as ‘‘Rotations 
for Trucking Lands,”’ 
“The Wirginia Apple 
Country,”’ “Orchard 
Possibilities of Wes- 
tern North Carolina,” 
“The Trucker’s Mark- 
eting Problems,” ‘‘The 
Hybridizing of Figs,” 
“The Spread of the 
Satsuma,” will be treated by special representa- 
tives of The Progressive Farmer, or by competent 
authorities. Our Garden Special in January, will 
be made notable by prize letters from farmers who 
have grown a half-acre garden this year in com- 
petition for $50 we have offered in prizes. 








A Silver Laced Wyandotte. 











A Fruitful Branch. 





Exposing Some Big Swindles. 


HE PROGRESSIVE Farmer was one of three 

farm papers in America to expose the patent 
stock food swindle, altho in doing this we lost 
thousands of dollars’ worth of advertising that 
other farm papers got, but we had the evidence 
that the so-called ‘‘stock foods’’ were nothing 
more or less than common wheat bran mixed up 
with a few other cheap ingredients and the so- 
called “stock food” sold at ten to fifty times its 
real value. 

Now there are.a lot of stock medicines coming 
on the market that are hardly less outrageous 
frauds than these stock foods. We have just turn- 
ed down several thousand dollars’ worth of ad- 
vertising for stock medicines, and stock tonics, 
some of which profess to have the endorsement of 
agricultural editors, who get pay for advertising 
them, and of some so-called veterinarians who 
Ought to know better. We do not propose to sit 
in silence while these swindlers rob our farmers 
and stockmen; and while we cannot make a def- 
inite announcement of our plans at this time, it 
will be worth any reader’s while to watch for de- 
velopments. 





Special Issues 
UR SPECIALS, each devoted to a particular 
subject, have been decidedly popular, and 
have come to be a regular feature of each year’s 





work. 


Each is made largely of experience letters 
from our readers, these letters supplementing the 


special articles pre- 
pared for these issues. 
For the best short let- 
ter for each of these 
Specials, we pay $5, 
for the two next best, 
$2.50 each, and for all 
others used, at regular 
space rates. The num- 
ber of letters received, 
as a rule, is evidence 
of the interest our 
readers take in these 
issues. Our list . this 
year is just about the best we have ever had, in 
our opinion. Here it is: 











There Will be a Hay-Maker’s 
Special. 


January 18—Garden and Orchard. 
February 1—Farm Machinery. 
February 15—Poultry. 

March 1—Corn. 

March 15—Cotton. ° 
April 5—Cultivation. 

May 3—Hay and Pasture. 

June 14—Farm Buildings. 

July 5—Schools. 

August 2—Good Roads. 

August 30—Housekeepers’, 
September 13—Co-operation. 
October 18—Tenant Farmers’. 
November 1—Livestock. 
November 29—Crop Experience. 
December 13—-Young People’s. 





Our Business Policy. 


AVING said so much of our editorial policy, it 
may not be out of place to say a few words 
about our business methods. 
We regard our subscribers as 
co-workers in the agricultural 
development of the South, and 
we make it our first-care to pro- 
tect their interests and to deal 
fairly with them. We do not be- 
lieve that one policy is good in 
the editorial offices and another 
in the business offices. We 
could not consistently try to 
help the farmer make more 
money, and at the same time 
introduce him to a dishonest ad- 
Gooo for Au Scr Peope vertiser, who would gull him of 
Not Our Kind of that money. Therefore, we 
Advertisement. =, yarantee our advertisers to be 
square and to deal fairly, and we back this guar- 
antee with our own money. If an advertiser know- 
ingly defrauds a reader, we make good for him. 
Our positive guarantee is carried in every issue, 
and means what it says. This means that we can- 
not admit questionable advertisements. Whiskey, 
patent medicine, ‘“‘stock-food,” stock “investment 
schemes, and other questionable advertising of all 
kinds, is rejected. We miss thousands of dollars 
every year by this policy, but we believe that we 
get most of it back in the confidence and support 
of our readers. Certainly, we do not need this 
money bad enough to take it at the price of our 

self-respect. 

Again, we answer all questions on farming mat- 
ters, asked by our readers, directly and by mail. 
This is an expensive service to us, but we perform 
it gladly, because we wish to be of help when help 
is needed. 

We pay for all letters published. We desire 
that every reader who helps us make the paper 
and without the letters we get from the men and 
women on the farms, we could not make it what 
it is—-shali feel that we appreciate his co-opera- 
tion, and his interest in the progress of Southern 
agriculture. 


Dr Quacks CUREALL 
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In Conclusion. 


UCH, in brief, is the policy we expect to pursue, 
and such some of the things we expect to offer 
our readers next year. We present this prospectus 
to the farmers of the South, with the hope that it 
will meet with their approval, as it has in the past, 
with confidence that they will help us to correct 
mistakes, and to supply deficiencies, and with the 
assurance that we shall give of the best that is in 
us to the making of The Progressive Farmer a 
journal worthy of the men and women for whom 
it is made, and who have so largely made it and 
determined its policies—-the progressive and as- 
piring farm folks of the South. It is our ambition 
to have it so true a representative of the best in 
Southern farm life, so real a help to the farmer 
and his family, that no farmer in all our territory 
who is ambitious to do better farming will do 
without it, and then to make it so pointed and so 
trustworthy as to convince all of the literal truth 
of our motto: ‘‘You can tell by a man’s farm 
whether he reads it or not.” 





HARROWINGS. 


R. DABBS touched on a point of the great- 
M est importance when he said: ‘‘No wonder 
we are not able to sell cotton directly to 
the milis.| Each farm has several varieties, and 
each public gin handles dozens and hundreds of 
varieties, mixing the seed so that it is almost im- 
possible to have any pure seed after the first year.” 
This same condition exists in all our agricul- 
tural production. The idea is fixed in the minds 
of practically all American farmers,.that it is im- 
portant that they produce something different 
from others, in order to avoid competition. Why 
or how this idea became general I cannot tell, but 
it is doing more to lower the quality and uniform- 
ity, and consequently the selling price of Ameri- © 
can farm products than all the competition of all 
the world. The idea has had full play in all lines. 
The breeder of hogs or cattle, or the producer of 
seeds or implements or any other product, seems 
to be chiefly concerned in getting something dif- 
ferent from the other producers of his section. 

If all the cotton growers in a certain section, 
where soils and climate are similar, produced the 
same variety of cotton, how easily it would be to 
find buyers for the cotton of that section at top 
prices for the grade produced. Or if all the dairy- 
men in one section produced Holstein, Guernsey 
or Jersey cattle, men would flock to that section 
from all over the South, because they would be 
certain of obtaining the number of animals de- 
sired, and have a large number from which to 
select. In such a case, the advertising done by 
one helps all, and each individual profits by all the 
advertising done by the whole community. 

Perhaps this drawback is a natural result in a 
new country, where there is an excess of oppor- 
tunity, but the time has come when we must take 
advantage of the benefits of co-operation in such 
lines, as well as in all others. 

Tt seems as if something might be done along 
this line by the extension workers of our State 
agricultural institutions, and by the Farm Dem- 
onstration Workers of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Some force must be brought 
to bear on this problem before progress will be 
made. Unless some outside influence starts the 
movement and directs, progress towards uniform- 
ity of products is likely to be slow, and so long as 
there is no uniformity or co-operation in produc- 
tion, there will be no uniformity of products, and 
co-operation in marketing will be difficult if not 
impossible. 











It is right, as stated on page 22, November 30, 
that doctors should be paid to prevent disease, in-. 
stead of cure it, because they can do more effect- 
ive work in that line than in curing disease; but. 
as a matter of fact, no class of men, no other pro- 
fession does as much without pay, and as much 
work which tends to reduce their business, as the 
doctors already do. Did-you ever hear of a doc- 
tor refusing to give advice to prevent sickness, or 
intentionally giving advice that would increase 
sickness? Did you ever hear of the doctors, as a 
class, seeking.to have laws passed that would in- 
crease sickness and give them more business? 
Sometimes unthinking people attribute the sup- 
port given by the doctors to sanitary legislation 
to their desire to create a few new jobs, but any- 
one who stops to think, knows that 99 out of every 
100 doctors make their living by treating dis- 
eases, and yet they are always, almost as a unit, 
on the side of measures and activities that tend 
to prevent disease. Another unusual condition is 
that out of all those who are seeking to find out 
new medical facts, perhaps 95 per cent are study- 
ing to prevent disease. If the lawyers, for in- 
stance, were as anxious to reduce the need for 
their services, we might soon expect the adoption 
of the Torrens system of registering’ land titles, 
and many other improvements in our laws, and 
our methods of doing public business. In fact, it 
already seems that half or more of the work of 
our doctors is in efforts to prevent disease, even 
tho we do pay them only when we get sick. 

* * 

While Mr. Latham, on page 8, November 30, 
states nearly the exact facts when he says: “By 
tile drainage, the process of filtration abstracts 
every particle of humus and plant food which has 
been suspended by contact with the soil;’’ still, 
the statement is likely to be misleading. Most of 
the plant food “‘suspended”’ in the water may be 
filtered from the water as it passes thru the tile, 
or thru the slight space between the ends of the 
tile; but the plant food in solution—the nitrates or 
nitrogen——is not prevented from leaching from 
the soil by tile drainage. It may be lessened, but 


nitrogen will continue to leach from our soils so 

long as water passes thru them, and there is ni- 

trogen in soluble combinations to be leached out. 
HARROW. 
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You can now get Choice of Three 
Feeds with Farquhar Saw Mills 


Say what feed you want and are used to—Straight Belt Reamy, Shaft Drive, or Ajax 
Belt Feed—and get it without a cent of extracost. This is only one reason why 
Farquhar Mills stand at the head in a class by themselves. Mills also maderightor 
left hand, as you want. Our policy is ‘‘ Every convenience for doing quicker 
work,’ the way you are used to doing it. Our mills are equipped with latest 
improved wire cable drive, up-to-date “‘dogs’’ and the best and most accurate set 
works ever designed. Don’t forget that you can 


“Cut it with a Farquhar” 


Rapid, accurate cutting done with the least effort and at minimum power. Farquhar 
Locomotive and Cornish Rigs furnish the ideal power for sawing, thrashing, gin- 
ning, running stone crushers or doing general farm work with portable power. 


If your dealer is not a 
Farquhar agent, write to us 
before accepting anything 
that is not up to Farquhar 
standard. We have been 
manufacturing farm machin- 
ery for 57 years—and havea 
reputation for leadership that 
is unquestioned. 


Dr’ will send you handsome- 

ly illustrated and descrip- 
es , tive catalogue on request. 
KAS » A. B. ——— 


4 o., Ltd., 
Box 666, York, Pa. 









































PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 
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pay $2,000 to $3,000 for a clums iron nected with the engine platform. No getting off tohandle 
emery outfit that wastes one-fourth your yi >} in plows. No heavy lifting. Controlling levers in easy reach, 
gelling itself, that can’t fet into fence corners, Only one adjustment required. 
hat can’t be used on soft ground? Why do it, The Bates All-Steel Tractor will plow, disc, harrow, 
when for less money you can get a powerful Bates _roll or seed any fart of any field that horses can work in. 
All-Steel Tractor? Pulls4 plows rightupa steep, quarter pitch slant. Other 
The Bates, being all steel and not iron, weighs tractors won’t do it. They are too heavy. They must 
nearly 8,000 Ibs. less than other tractors of same pull too much dead weight. 
Lf power! ‘That means a tremendous fuel saving, With this ontfit you can plow 8 to 12 acres per day. It does 


and you can plow fasterand can harrow your fie dss the work of 16 horses, Plow carriage can be instantl 
o y taken 
FORTHE BATES DOESN’T PACK THE SOI L, off and engine is then ready for other farm jobs. 


Turns Squ are Corners WRITE! Write for Istest Tractor Book—handsome, interesting, fully 

illustrated. Shows how and why the Bates All-Steel Tractor in 3 years 

The only tractor plowing outfit in the world forred to the front. Yom will be agreeably 

that turns square corners. Can get right into surprised at the PRICE too. Book comes 
fence corners. No need to finish your fields by 


by return mail. 
horse plowing. No need of a plowman. The Pr 
irect-Connected Plowing System en- a 3h Lae aly ntoge er 


ables you to handle both engine and plows your- itor annem ommend omy 
6e . Plow platform is parallel with and con- A 
ae 





sTractor Ca f 
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“GALLOWAY” MEANS “BARGAIN” 


And I Prove it To You 


GALLOWAY 


$50 
To $300 
CHEAPER! 


than you can buy 
same H. P. engine 










—the most substantially con- 
structed and simplest-to-run 
engine that ever came out ofa 
factory. You won't find an- 
other engine like it anywhere. 
It starts at a touch—costs only a 
penny or so for gasoline ona big 
job—never goes 
wrong — develops more @ 
than rated H. P. and \- 






house, jobber or deal- 
er anywhere of equal 
quality — and better 
than the best of them 


Bold 650 to 8300 less all. That’s a Galloway 
than others andona Engine. 


nate ol Permanent Satisfaction or 


Your Name on a Postal and I’]! mail you my bi 
Money Bac —. book. Pick out the engine you want, f Pru ship i 
% toyoucn to 90 ick FREE trial, Then, if you don’t want the engine, send it 
4 back, The trial will not have cost youa penny. 
Get the book and see the bargains I’m offering. There isn’t a house in the country 
that I don’t beat for price combined with quality, Write now for my special 1913 



















7from mail-order i 








¥ proposition and price, 
WM, GALLOWAY, President 
The WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 675CG Galloway Station, Waterloo, fowa 


REMEMBER—We carry stocks of our Engines in Chieago, Kansas City, Council Blaffs and Minae« 
apolis—insaring prompt shipment, 







































IF YOU HAVH ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURH IT WILL PAY YOU BH- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 




















THOSE TROUBLESOME WET- 
WEATHER + SPRINGS. 


How to Control Them Thru the Use 
of Drain Tile. 


GREAT deal has been said in your 
good paper about the tiling of 
land, and there is no doubt but that 
great benefit can be obtained from 
tiling land. 


But tiling land is an expensive 
business at best, and when you speak 
of going at the business like they are 
compelled to up in the flat lands of 
Illinois and Indiana, you scare a great 
many farmers off altogether. 


In most of the South, especially in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, the cir- 
cumstances are different. The 
marshes, or wet land, in the two 
States mentioned, is caused by one or 
more springs—in most cases wet 
weather springs—that start with 
winter rains and run till late spring, 
or often in June. These springs of- 
ten are very insignificant, but their 
continued running can thoroly satu- 
rate a large area of the ground. 

If one would just find the spring, 
or springs, and conduct the water off 
to the creek or branch, the trouble 
would be ended. 


I am writing after careful obser- 
vation since 1876, and after four 
years successful demonstration. The 
time is near at hand to locate the 
spring or springs, and if the locality 
of such is known, now is the time to 
open ditches to them. If in doubt, 
open the ditch to the neighborhood 
of the spring, and when the rainy 
season comes it will be easy to see 
where the water rises. After all 
springs are located, cut the ditch to 
the level with water. I would not 
trust to anything else, unless I had 
plenty of fall, which is rarely the 
case, the want of fall is what keeps 
the land wet. Cut bottom of ditch 
smooth so the water will not stand 
one-half inch deep at any place. If 
it is accidentally cut too deep, fill up 
with gravel, for whenever there is 
a dip in the tiling mud will collect 
and fill your tiling, and you will have 
your work and expense for nothing. 
I will here add that nearly every foot 
of tiling that I have seen, save my 
own, put down in Maury County, 
has been rendered useless by filling 
with mud; carried in by surface rain 
water. Therefore, in tiling my land 
I worked to keep all surface water 
out, and I did it by placing the tile 
tight at top, and then put a strip of 
good two-ply roofing snugly over 
the joint. Put Y’s and T’s in where- 
ever your line has to branch off, and 
when the spring is reached put an 
elbow down, fit it snugly and tamp 
with the tough clay so the water will 
rise thru the elbow and surface or 
rain water cannot get in. I used 
cement and sand where the stream 
came in thru a fissure in rock. 


I was two years finding all the 
springs in the bottom I drained. The 
second winter a bold stream boiled 
up within 18 inches of my main line 
of tiling. I used six elbows, five Y’s, 
and four T’s. I had the tiling to run 
out in a retaining wall, built of large 
stones so that stock of any kind can- 
not molest it. Since tiling the land 
I have seeded it to oats in February, 
cut the best wheat that was made on 
my place from it last June, and every 
head stood up. It is now seeded to 
wheat and timothy. 


Two things should be borne in 
mind in putting down tiling: (1) al- 
low no dips, and (2) keep out all sur- 
face water. 

If there is no decided spring, but 
the water oozes thru land, cut your 
ditch on same level, put tiling in and 
cover with creek gravel. The water 
rises and gets thru joint at bottom 
of tiling. The strip of asphaltum 
roofing just bends over top and to 





the bottom, but not around the til- 


ing, leaving it so that water can rise 
up into the tiling at every joint. 
The land which I tiled was so full 
of crawfish that you could not get a 
stand of corn. Drain the land and the 
crawfish go or die. 
S. W. WARFIELD. 
Columbia, Tenn. 





NOT THE LAND, BUT THE MAN. 


What Good Farming Has Done On 
Land Once Thought Worthless. 


HERE was a time when I thought 

that some parts of the South 
were made just to keep from being 
a hole in the ground. I have since, 
on more than one occasion, had good 
cause to — my mind, and now 
believe every 
piece of land is 
good for  some- 
thing. It is not 
the land, but the 


man. Farming 
depends not so 
much upon the 


quality of the soil 
as upon the qual- 
ity of brains used 
in working it. 

Frequently we see, as the results 
of intelligent management, a poor soil 
far surpassing in yields the fondest 
expectation of the owners of the 
finer types of soil. Such an instance 
is that of one of my farm demon- 
strators, Mr. D. K. Wall, of Madison 
County. This gentleman was 65 
years old last August. He set aside 
20 acres of his little farm for his own 
use, the rest being in grass, and 
some rented out. On this 20 acres, 
with some assistance of hired help, 
he raised: Oats, $75; hay, $150; 
corn, $276.25; peas, $35; cotton, 
$320.62, or a total of $856.87, ata 
cost of $120 for fertilizer and extra 
labor, or a net profit of $36.89 per 
acre. Besides, he sold from the rest 
of his farm $318.70 worth of cattle, 
colts, hogs and smoked meat. His 
yield was 4% bales of cotton from 
five acres; 1,300 pounds of seed cot- 
ton making over a 500-pound bale. 
His corn averaged 43 bushels to the 
acre. 

The yields were “made on a thin 
gray soil that a few years ago, was 
considered useless for agricultural 
purposes. The Editor will remem- 
ber his visit to this farm and how he 
was struck with the clean, intensive 
cultivation that the then growing 
crops showed. When Mr. Wall first 
bought this land it did well to pro- 
duce 300 pounds of seed cotton to 
the acre. It has been the intelligent 
method evolved by thoughtful study 
of modern farm methods, as taught 
by the farm press and the farm bul- 
letins, molded into form to suit his 
condition, that has enabled Mr. 
Wall to build up his land and sur- 
pass the efforts of his younger as- 
sociates. It was not Mr. Wall’s mus- 
cle, but his brain that made this 
excellent showing. 

Mr. Wall has demonstrated that 
successful farming does not depend 
on broad acres with unlimited cap- 
ital, but upon the small farmer with 
limited means who is progressive 
enough to read, study and plan. 

If the large plantations of che 
South were divided into small farms, 
and upon every division there was 4 
man of Mr. Wall’s kind, the South 
would be the most successful agri- 
cultural section of the world: It is 
upon Mr. Wall and his kind that we 
must look for in the future for the 
up-building of Southern agriculture. 

It is not the land, it is the man. 

CLARENDON DAVIS. 

Huntsville, Ala. 





MR. DAVIS. 





The Progressive Farmer is so far above 
the average agricultural paper in real help- 
fulness to farmers, North as well as South 
that I feel I cannot do without it. The 
last number, the “Drainage Special,’ is 
alone worth the year’s subscription.—B. F. 
Wissler, Cambridge Gity, . 
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THE CURSE OF TENANT 
FARMING. 


Seventy Acres Carefully Tended Pays 
Six Times As Much Profit As 360 
Acres Let to Negro Tenants, 


AM a Baptist preacher, and man- 
] age two farms. One of 360 acres, 
where I run Negroes and barely make 
expenses growing cotton after the 
prevailing rental system. The other 
of 70 acres where, I manage 400 El- 
berta peach trees, now five years old, 
four brood sows and a male, a few 
good cows, two colts this season, corn, 
hay, peas, potatoes, and three acres 
in cotton. 

I will clear six or eight times as 
much on the 70 acres as I will on the 
860 acres. My peach crop the last 
season brought me about $600, my 
apples about $80, my hogs about 
$200, and I have plenty of corn, 
peavine, sorghum, and Bermuda hay 


are now worth $100 per acre. Good 
roads and proper. drainage did it. I 
know of nothing that can be done to 
lands to cause them to produce like 
proper under-draining. in fact, I 
consider one acre of ordinary flat 
land properly under-drained, of equal 
value to four acres not so drained. 

It seems to me that the agricul- 
tural colleges and stations of the 
South are not giving the considera- 
tion to this subject of under-drain- 
age which its importance demands. 
We in the North found it paid us well 
to under-drain, not only on flat lands, 
but our rolling lands as well. 

R. H. CARTER. 

Jackson, Miss. 





Do You Keep Farm Records? 
R. D. A. BRODIE, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Washington, D. C., 
wishes to get in communication with 























A FARM IMPLEMENT SHED 


On the Farm of Bolton College, a Tennessee Agricultural School—Your 
Tools, Too, Should be Under 


Shelter Now. 





to do me. I took premiums on gen- 
eral farm exhibits, peavine hay, les- 
pedeza hay, sweet potatoes, best 
hog, best fat barrow, second best 
fat barrow, best Jersey cow, best milk 
cow, best bushel of apples, best can- 
ned fruit, and best collection of 
dried fruit. 


I do not know that this will be of 
much interest to you; but this I do 
to show our people what can be done 
on a small farm, while getting my 
living and preaching to four coun- 
try churches. For three years I have 
held a summer school for farmers, 
their wives, sons, and daughters, at 
which I have the services of Dr. Tait 
Butler, R. S. Wilson, H. E. Blakeslee, 
W. H. Smith, Dr. W. T. Lowry and 
others. E. E. THORNTON. 

Thornton, Miss. 





What Drainage Would Do for the 
South. 


AM A Northern man and know 

something of Northern agricul- 
tural conditions. I came from east 
central Indiana, Delaware County, a 
well improved and fine agricultural 
section, but made so by the building 
of good roads and the under-drain- 
ing of the lands. I have been a read- 
er of The Progressive Farmer for 
sometime and consider it one of the 
best agricultural papers published. 

I have been in the South a couple 
of years, and we own some lands 
here, but have done only a bit of 
farming so far. As I see it, the great- 
est needs of the South are good roads 
and proper drainage of the lands. 
With these improvements I see no 
reason why Mississippi should not 
take her place among the greatest 
agricultural States, and lands treble 
in value in very few years. I saw 
this very thing take place in Indiana. 
In fact, I have taken lands in Indi- 
ana that would scarcely grow enough 
to pay the taxes on the land, and 


when they were -under- drained prop- 
they would produce good crops 
These lands 


erly 
every year, wet or dry. 


Southern farmers who have kept a 
definite record of their farming op- 
erations for a term of years. He 
wishes to make a study of the rela- 
tion between the type of farming 
practiced and the maintenance of soil 
fertility. The information which he 
wishes regarding the farming pra¢- 
ticed is as follows: 

1. The crops that have been grown 
for several years. 

2. The order in which these crops 
have been grown. 

3. The quantity and kind of fer- 
tilizer which has been applied to each 
field each year during the period. 


4. The yields of the various cropys 


each year. 

Tt is safe to state that few farmers 
can furnish the information desired, 
but more is the pity. There is prob- 
ably no other business in existence 
which could not furnish similar facts 
if desired, but farming is done in too 
haphazard a way for the average | 
man to give accurately any part off 
this information. Such information | 


would be of great value if it were 


generally in existence, and therefore 
any of our readers who can furnish 
such facts about their business 
should write Mr. Brodie. It will 
give them no trouble, may result in 
their personal good, and cannot fail 
to aid the general cause of improve- 
ment in agricultural practice. 





Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Etc. 


National Corn Exposition, Columbia, S. C., 
January 27-February 8, 1913. Gep. H. Stev- 
enson, Secretary. 

The American Breeders’ Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., January 24-27, 1918, W. M. 
Hays, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union will meet 
in Raleigh, December 10, 11 and 12. 

Columbia Poultry Show, Columbia, Ss. C., 
January 28-31, 1913. T. T. Little, Camden, 


S. C., Secretary. 

Georgia Livestock Association, Athens, 
January 15, 16, 1913. Milton P. Jarnagin, 
Athens, Secretary. 





This is he Way to Do It. 
Enclosed please find 30 cents in stamps 


for which I will thank you to mail a ten- 
weeks’ trial subscription to the following 
three farmers. * * * * Why not suggest to 


your readers that they use a few dimes on 
their ‘‘unbelieving’”’ neighbors for these trial 
subscriptions in this fight to build up their 
community ? W. M. FURLOW. 


1 Conipare our quality and prices with others, 


































































































Tow the Strength of | 
Thornhill ‘Bolsters 









































This is another example of the sur- 
plus strength of the “Thornhill” 
wagon. 

The bolsters are of tough white oak. 

Along the top and bottom (A and B) 
are heavy iron plates. 


It makes the weight more evenly 
distributed—especially valuable in 
hilly country. 

So it is with every part ofa ‘‘Thorn- 
hill’? wagon. You will find they are 
built with an excess of caution—a sur- 


These plates are connected by rivets anh cece bitin fg 


that run clear thru the bolster. We guarantee that should any part 


prove defective in one year or five we 
will make it good, 


Write us for the name of a dealer 


This gives a construction of light 
weight, but extreme strength, 

Note also the cup and saucer ar- 
rangement that fits around the king- 
bolt. This arrangement takes the 
strain off the kingbolt—which is often 
under heavy strain where other con- 
structions are used. 


in your locality who sells the ‘‘Thorn- 
hill’? wagon, and our booklet on 
It should be in the hands of 


every wagon user, 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


wagons. 


“A Thornhill Wagon is not the lowest prieed, but the best and in the end the cheapest.” 


EALLA 
TOR NTILL 


ABE, 
Nea poe 7 


















Strongest <— 
FENG Made of DOUBLE 


a. we Coiled 
ee Wire. Re- 
quires fewer posts. Al- 
Made ways tight. Is ta 
Galvanized with PURE ZIN 
Will outlast all 
others, Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to Fase 


from. AFE 
for every purpose 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. Prices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - + 13%%c. per rod. 
spool. 49-inch Farm Fence, - + 22c. per rod. 
fences for every purpose. gates, 48- inch Poultry Fence, + 22c, per red. 
fence toolsand supplieswith low Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
ps aah ed mee Biggest values ever offered and sold 
THE MASON FENCE CO under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
. -CONT Our big Catalogue 


GUARANTEE: RACT. 
= meuee wueetesiaaitaened contains information you should 


have. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 





Strongest, L durable-made. ic 
open hearth wire. Double gaivanized. 








_ BARGAIN PRICES—DIRECT from FACTORE 





Tan em og A 


oe el te ret CEN sett aa ROD U | (A= 

e pay freight anywhere. rite now 

/BOOK \ for free fenee hook and sample to test f WRITE 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO, 


Dept.87 Cleveland, Ohio \.N O 






































Heavy Close i Fence 
24c Per Rod 


Steel Farm Gates_$2.95 and up. 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $1.45 per 
Our large catalogue of 






















What $1.19 Did. 


Find enclosed P. O. order for $1.19, 
amount due you for my advertising. There 
was no reason to continue the notice longer, 
as I, thru that medium, sold out all my 
breeding turkeys. I thank you very much, 
I received a perfect avalanche of letters 
from the very first.—Mrs. W. H. M. 


KITSELMAN 
FENCE 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 


ee  — We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE GAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 


"11% cents a rod for 18 inch Hog Fence. 
2234 cents a rod for 47 inch Farm Fence. 
2434 cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.40 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 
CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 













or give you 365 days’ ap- 
proval test. Gate guaranteed for 10 years. 
A “te Me + Automatic Gate never needs oiling 
rite to-day for free trial offer. 
ERFECTION AUTOMATIC CATE CO., 
P. O. Box (304 ) Strasburg, Virginia. 




















Kitselman Fence wears best 
andlastslongest. Read the 
following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 


‘-Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas 
cattle with Kitselman Fence. These pens are still 




















good although the fence is on its third set of posts.”” Name se 
ee. Be eer ser sees ee 
We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. |mown = - 


Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 














Clarkesville, Gé&. 





_ Jf. Sa SRMG. . «cn csncessumee 
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HERE IS THE ONLY 





TROUBLE-PROOF 








STALK CUTTER 


Here is aStalk Cutter 
that will not clog —trash 
will not wind around 
the shaft—none of the 
troublesome delays of 
other stalk cutters. It is 
a distinct improvement 
over any other Stalk 
Cutter on the market. 





The Gladitor Single Head Stalk Cutter 






































is built on the most scientific principles. 

The Single Head is mounted on a heavy steel 
shaft and is open at each end. 

It has a patented spring connection, with a short 
but powerful chopping stroke—as you would chop a 
It does not depend upon 


stalk with a corn knife. 
dead weight as others do. 


Farmer—tThe Same Principle as 


AND and Loan associations are 
L nothing more than the applica- 

tion of the principles of build- 
ing and loan associations to the farm- 
ers and their needs. The rapid in- 
crease in the number of building and 
loan associations operating, as well 
as the amount of business annually 
transacted by them, show that as- 
sociations of this character are val- 
uable not only to their members, but 
to the communities in which they 
are located. Nothing tends more to 
build up a city or town than a good, 
well organized building and loan as- 
sociation conducted along proper 
lines. The citizens are taught econ- 
omy and thrift, and trained to sys- 
tematic saving. An opportunity is 
offered any worthy citizen in the 
community to own and enjoy his own 
home. All of these tend not only to 
make a better class of citizens, but 
to build up the community by the 
erection of dwellings. In the opera- 





tion of building and loan associations 
the member pays in weekly a small 


































It is very durable, easy riding and the 
now in use are giving most @ecelent service. 


Your Flying Dutchman Dealer sells the GLADIATOR—Ask him. 
Write for our Free Illustrated matter 


Moline Plow Coaweny 


Dept. 19 
* TY e s 
Moline, tilinois 
SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Dept. 10, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


thousands 



































Ho. K3.—Complete with 21 highest grade tools, etc, 
Price: ae Others from $3.50 to $125.00. 


SSG G. Ww FF FE 


Make Your Own Daim 


You can save lots of money by making your own hay racks, cattle racks, 
stanchions and tobacco racks. Farmers’ boys will find it profitable to 
make chairs, tables and other furniture _in spare time. We have a free 
‘booklet showing many designs. You will be surprised at your skill 
with a set of good tools. Ask your dealer to show you some 


KEEN KUTTER Tool Cabinets 


Every Keen Kutter tool bears our trade mark. Itrepresents our guarantee to you. If 
the tools prove unsatisfactory, your money will be refunded without argument. You 
can’t make a mistake in buying Keen Kutter goods, 

Prices of Keen Kutter cabinets vary from $8.50 to $125.00, depending on the number 
and kind of tools you select. Sandpaper, glue, oilstones and nails go with 
or cabinet. If not at your dealer’s, write us. Send for tool cabinet 

book No. 895. Also ask for home furniture design booklet No. 976. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


Send for Simmons Cream Separator Booklet No. 1331 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Ine. 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Toledo, 
Minneapolis, Sioux City, Wichita. 
























The Only Implement 
You Need to Foliow The 
a Plow a: Kind of Groupe 


Here’s the most for your money in a harrow, be- 
cause it’s the only harrow of all work. This one 
machine cuts, crushes, lifts, turns, smoothes and 
cs vels in one operation. Is also best for covering the seed. It’s 
e harrow ‘that does the best work, in: least time, with least strain on the 
horsee—and works every inch of soil—in any condition. 


i AC IVI PULVERIZING HARROW, 


Clod Crusher and Leveler — 
has sharp, sloping knives which cut through the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, yet 
leave the trash buried where its Lb pagan qualities are valuable, Sizes from 3 to 17% feet wide 
The lightest draft, lowest priced riding harrow. Guaranteed against breakage. “Preparation of 
the Sotl”—Free. Shows how to raise bigger crops, how to make bigger profits. Also illustrates and 
describes the Acme line. Ask your dealer about the Acme Harrow—but write us postal now. 


Duane H. Nash, Incorporated 236 Division Ave, Millington, N. J. 
General Agents, John Deere Piow Co..Baltimore. Md. 



















Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as they promise. 


sum, generally 25 cents for each 


share owned by him. These small 
payments are put together and loan- 
ed to the members, where they de- 
sire loans, and the profit upon these 


| loans is divided among the whole 


membership, including those desiring 
loans as well as those who have en- 


Hj tered the association only for the 


purpose of having a safe and prof- 


@ |itable avenue of investment. In 
s | cities and towns, the payments are 
| made largely by the wage earners, 


and are therefore collected during 
the whole year, and in the way best 
suited to them. 


Land Banks. 

On the continent of Europe, there 
have been established for a good 
many years, what are known as 
land banks. These banks have grown 
to large proportions, especially in 
Germany and France, and other con- 
tinental countries. At first it was 
necessary for them in order to meet 
the calls for loans, to borrow from 
time to time from the city banks, but 
of late, so successful has been their 
business, and so large their deposits, 
made under the training given by 
them, that they have become, instead 
of borrowers, very large banks and 
loaners of very large sums to com- 
mercial banks. They are a wonder- 
ful exhibition of what can be accom- 
plished by training a people to sys- 
tematic habits of economy and sav- 
ing. What has been done in conti- 
nental Europe, can be accomplished 
equally as easily and successfully 
among the farmers in this country. 


A very important thing in the 
starting of this business, is to find in 
each community a person who will 
take charge of the business, handle 
the funds, teach the people the value 
of the proposed banks, and instill in 
them a confidence in the business as 
well as in himself as their agent. The 
farmers must be taught to realize the 
business is purely co-operative, and 
whatever benefits are derived there- 
from, will accrue to those who be- 
long to the association. This will ap- 
peal to their pride as farmers, and 
they will soon realize that the whole 
community is gradually becoming 
more economical in their living, and 
are systematically laying aside from 
their earnings, sums which are bear- 
ing good dividends. By accumulat- 
ing funds, and by loaning to advant- 
age to their members desiring to pur- 
chase homes and own their own 
farms, as well as to those farmers 


farms, and must depend upon bor- 
rowed money to purchase their farm- 
ing utensils, guano and other sup- 
plies and necessities. There is no 
reason why these loans made in the 
country should not be as safe and 





profitable as loans made by building 


who lack the ready cash to run their- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


CO-OPERATIVE LAND AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


How They Can Be Organized and What They Will Do For the 


Building and Loan Associations, 


By Hon. James R. Young, North Carolina State Insurance Commissioner. 


and loan associations in cities ang 
towns. 

One material difference in the cop. 
duct of these associations from that 
of building and loan ‘associations, 
would be in the time of collecting 
the dues. In building and loan ag. 
sociations the dues are collected ea, 
week during the year, but in ¢op. 
ducting loan and land banks, jt 
will be best and necessary to limit 
the time of these payments to thoge 
months in which the farmers are har. 
vesting and marketing their crops, 
Of course this would vary in differ. 
ent sections, and in many sections, 
because of the variety of the crops 
raised by our farmers for the mar. 
ket, especially in the trucking gee. 
tions, the times of payments will bg 
made to extend over a large portion 
of the year. 

I trust there will be found in many 
sections, farmers and those inter. 
ested in them and their work, who 
will undertake to organize and work 
these associations. It will afford me 
pleasure to go more fully into the 
details as to the methods, organiza. 
tion, books and other matters when. 
ever it may be desired. 





in Favor of Northern Colonies. 


LEFT the farm in the North four 
years ago and spent the summer 
on the scorching plains of Texas, and 
was disgusted like thousands of oth- 
ers. Then I traveled along the coast 
to Florida, then to South Carolina, 
western North Carolina, eastern Ten- 
nessee, then to Birmingham, and saw 
scarcely anything but sand and poor 
hills. I began thinking of “home 
sweet home.” 

Since then I have traveled exten- 
sively, and gained a better impression 
of the South as a farming country, 
and have seen much good cheap land 
suitable for the Northern farmer; 
but in many places the conditions of 
life would be uncongenial to him. 

What the South needs to secure 
immigration is systematic coloniza- 
tion so that the Northern farmer 
may come here and live among his 
fellows, and drain his land and carry 
on his farming, and live according 
to conditions to which he is accus- 
tomed. However, the South is de- 
veloping rapidly, and with better 
roads, schools, ete., rural life will be- 
come as attractive as in the North, 
and is so already in many places. 

The best lands of the South are 
still open to white settlers. The 
“Black Belt’? now owned by large 
land-owners and occupied almost en- 
tirely by Negroes, can be cut up into 
farms and colonized. Thousands of 
acres of virgin lowland can be drain- 
ed and made available for settlement. 
Here and there all over the South 
the Northern farmer may come and 
find soil and circumstances congen- 
ial. 

The South as a whole cannot be 
compared to Iowa or Illinois. There 
is reason for its average crops be 
sides poor methods. Much land in 
the South will always be more prof- 
itable as timberland. 

The great problem is not to get 
Northern farmers to come here, but 
to direct them to the right place and 
get them to stay here, and to get 
them in sufficient numbers in cel 
tain places so that they will not feel 
isolated. 

O. D. EHLERS. 

Birmingham, Ala. 





We need in the South more modern farm 


facilities, more summer Chautauqua < an 
more local farmers’ associations, more fre 
quent picnics, socials and parties at each 
other’s homes. More recreation and less 
drudgery; more good cheer, good will, am 


cordial co-operation, one with the other 
These are the things that make for success 
and prosperity in any farm community, 4? 
these are vital interests if you expect your 
community to prosper and grow.—L. H. Lé@ 
Baume, 
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Saturday, 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 











CANDIES THE GIRL CAN MAKE. 


Home-Made Candies iis Fine Christ- 
mas Gifts. 

Y DEAR MARY: This is the time 
M for candy recipes, isn’t it? I 
remember I told you that we’d have 
some in your December letter. This 
will give them to you so you'll have 
time to buy them before .Christmas, 
and you'll find that Christmas can- 
dies, made at home, are more whole- 
some and cheaper than those you 
buy. 

I can’t tell you that my recipes are 
mew and original, for I think I’ve 
gotten them from everywhere. 

CHOCOLATE FUDGE. 


Into a boiler or saucepan put 3 cups sugar, 
1 of white, 2 of brown; 1 heaping table- 
spoon butter; % cake chocolate, broken up; 
milk to mix well. Stir till it boils well, and 
cook until a little hardens in a cup of cold 
water. Remove from fire and beat in va- 


nilla, 1 teaspoonful. Beat candy until quite 
thick and smooth, then pour quickly into 
buttered tins or platters,—we like best in 
biscuit pans, for then the corners are square 
and we can cut the whole panful into nice- 
looking squares Put in a cool place, and 
cut with a buttered knife before it is per- 
fectly cold. When you have cream to use 
instead of milk, the candy is far better. 
* * 


FIG CANDY. 

brown sugar, % pound dried 
vinegar, 1 heaping table- 
teaspoon vanilla; water, to 
mix sugar, vinegar, butter. Cook these to- 
gether till the candy “balls” in water, or 
until a good thread hangs from spoon. Beat 
in vanilla, and figs cut up fine with kitchen 
scissors. Pour in buttered tins, set in cool 
place, and cut in squares. This cools more 
quickly than the chocolate, so be _ sure 
neither to cook nor heat it too long. If you 


Three cups 
figs, 2 teaspoons 
spoon butter, 1 


use 4 cups of sugar, you can use 1 cupful of 
nuts with the figs. Then it’s fine. We also 
uso the same reci 


brown sugar, 4 pound raisins, 
vinegar, 2 tablespoons butter, 
114%, teaspoons vanilla; water to mix, and 
we beat in a cup of nuts with the raisins, 
just before we take it up. 

* * * 


Four cups 
3 teaspoons 


PEANUT BRITTLE. 

Two cups white sugar, 1 cup chopped pea- 
nuts (we beat ours or put thru meat grind- 
er). Melt sugar over slow fire, stirring 
constantly to keep from burning. Add pea- 
nuts and roll out quickly on a marble slab. 
This tastes exactly light the bought, but is 
a little tedious to make because it must be 
stirred all the time. 

* * 
SEA FOAM, 
cups of brown sugar with % cup 
of water. When it strings, pour over the 
well whipped white of 1 egg. Flavor and 
beat in some nuts. Two people have to dip 
quickly with teaspoons and put in little 
heaps on cold platters, not buttered. The 
first recipes for sea foam did not give the 
nuts but most people find the candy without 
nuts too sweet and insipid. 
* * * 


Boil 2 


KISSES. 

Here is a recipe in the 
Book,’ by Mrs. Chas. 
eges well beaten, 6 tablespoons sugar beat- 
en into whites. Flavor with lemon. Drop on 
oiled paper and bake slowly in oven of stove. 


“High Point Cook 
Ragan: White of 2 


Cream is better in candy than 
milk. Nuts improve chocolate fudge. 


A double fudge, the first of white 
sugar and chocolate, the second of 
brown sugar and walnuts poured on 
top of the first after it has cooled, 
then cut together, is very, very good. 


Now you see I have given you a 
number of candies and I hope that 
you will be successful with all of 


them. 

Perhaps before Christmas I can 
tell you how to make some fancy 
boxes for holding candy. 

If you go to town before I write 
again, ask the merchants you know 
to save for you the heavy cardboard 
about which goods is wrapped—the 


board inside the bolt. This can be 
turned with a pyrographic point, or 
made up plainly into very pretty 
boxes. The only cost is for the rib- 


bon to tie the corners. 
I hope you’ll write and tell me if 
your candy-making is successful. 
Here’s hoping your Christmas will 
be as sweet as the candy you make. 
Sixteen candy recipes, written on 
letter paper, ribbon-tied, cardboard 
cover, lettered “Sweet Sixteen,” will 





a a nice present for your girl 
riend. Or if she isn’t sixteen you 
— letter it, “Sweets to the 
ow 
‘9 eet. L. M. oF 
Tx a . e 
‘ “th . Georgia darkies were quarrelinng on 
+ ein oad platform. “You better go ’way 
al . nigger!” said the larger of the 
rise oa use, ef T starts in on you, about this 
Oe eli gs after tomorrow the sexton of the 
in t “ae emetery is gwine to be pattin’ you 
ine face with a spade!’’—Saturday Even- 
Post, 


Candy Recipes From Mrs. W. N. Hutt 


FONDAN 





ne 





Fondant, the basis of all French candy, 
is made of sugar and water boiled together 
(with a small quantity of cream of tartar 


to prevent sugar from granulating) to soft 
ball 238 degrees F. These tests at first seem 
somewhat difficult to the amateur, but only 


a little experience is necessary to make fon- 
dent successfully. 
* 
WHITE FONDANT. 
2% pounds sugar, 1% cups hot water, 4 


Put ingredients 
stewpan. Stir, place 


teaspoon cream of tartar. 
inte a smooth granite 
on range, and heat gradually to boiling 
point. Boil without stirring until, when 
tried in cold water, a soft ball may be form- 
ed that will just keep in shape, which is 
238 degrees F. After a few minutes boiling, 


sugar will adhere to sides of kettle; this 
should be washed off with the hand first 
dipped in cold water. Have a pan of cold 


water near at hand, dip hand in cold water, 
then quickly wash off a small part of the 
sugar wth tips of fingers, and repeat until 
all sugar adhering to the sides of the sauce- 
pan is removed. If this is quickly done, 
there is no danger of burning the fingers. 
Pour slowly on a slightly oiled marble slab. 
Let stand a few minutes to cool, but not 
long enough to become hard around the 
edge. Scrape fondant with chopping kni 
to one end of marble and work with 
wooden spatula until white and creamy. 
will quickly change from this consisten 
and begin to lump, when it should be knead- 
ed with the hands until perfectly smooth. 
Put into a bowl, cover with oiled paper to 
exclude air, that a crust may not form on 
top, and let stand 24 hours. A large oiled 
platter and wooden spoon may be used in 
place of marble slab and spatula. Always 
make fondant on a clear day, as a2 damp, 
heavy atmosphere has an unfavorable effect 
on the boiling of the sugar. 
* * 


COFFEE FONDANT. 
2% pounds sugar, 1% cups cold water, 4 


cup ground coffee, %4% teaspoon cream of tar- 


tar. Put water and coffee in saucepan, and 
heat to boiling point. Strain through dou- 
ble cheesecloth; then add sugar and cream 


tartar. Boil and work same as White Fon- 
dant. 
** * 
BONBONS. 


The centers of bonbons are made of fon- 
dant, shaped in small balls 
dant is used, flavor as desired 
usually preferred. For 
work as much shredded cocoanut as possible 
into a small quantity of fondant; for nut 
centers, surround pieces of nut meat with 
fondant, using just enough to cover. French 
candied cherries are often used in this way. 
Allow balls to stand over night and dip the 
following day. 

* * 


HOW TO DIP BONBONS. 


Put fondant in saucepan, and melt over 
hot water; color and flavor as desired. In 
coloring fondant, dip a small wooden skewer 
in coloring paste, take up @ small quantity 
and dip skewer in fondant. If care is not 
taken, the color is apt to be too intense. 
During dipping, keep fondant over hot water 
that it may be kept of right consistency. 
For dipping, use a two-tined fork or confec- 
tioners bonbon dipper. Drop centers in fon- 
dant one at a time, stir until covered, re- 
move from fondant, put on oiled paper, and 
bring end of dipper over the top of bonbon, 
thus leaving a tail-piece, which shows that 
bonbons have been hand-dipped. Stir fon- 
dant between dippings to prevent a crust 
from forming. 

* ok * 


CREAM MINTS. 


Melt fondant over hot water, flavor with a 
few drops of oil of peppermint, wintergreen 
clove, cinnamon, or orange, and color ifma#€- 
sired. Drop from tip of spoon on oiled Paper. 
Confectioners use rubber molds for shapipe” 
cream mints; but these are expensiveffor 
home use, unless one is to make mi 
large quantities. 






CREAM NUT BARS, 
Melt fondant, and flavor; stir in any kind 
of nut meat, cut in pieces. Turn in an 


oiled pan, cool, and cut in bars with a sharp 
knife, 


* * * 
DIPPED WALNUTS. 
Melt fondant, and flavor; dip halves of 
walnuts as bonbon centers are dipped. 


Halves of pecans or whole blanched almonds 
may be similarly dipped. 





Katherine’s Kindly Interest. 
Katherine is two and a half years old. 
Her father came home one afternoon, after 
working three days and three nights at high 


pressure, with almost no sleep. He tay cown 
with the feeling that he did not want to 
wake up for a week. Half an hour later, 
from the depths of his dreams, he heard a 
small, clear voice, ‘‘Father!” 

The sleeper stirred, and turned his head 
on the pillow. F 
“Father! father!” sf 
He stirred again, and moaned. if 
“Father! father!” © # 
He struggled and resisted and floundered, 
and finally raised his eyelids like a man 
lifting heavy weights. He saw Katherine 


smiling divinely beside his couch. 
“Father! father!” 
“What is it, daughter?’ 
“Father, are you having a nice nap?’— 





Fonsten 


; Funsten Baits. 
Michaels, Alaska, 
diferent animals. 







Guide, Game 
Reports, Funsten Safety Fur 


Funsten Bros. & Co., 


SN Do srapping during spare time. 
RSD) Big Money in Trapping sparc ‘tnd oss "big. Mink, oson, skun 
muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, white weasel! an 
To accommodate creppers and shippers we furnish traps, including 
\\ Traps the famous VICT 
Guaranteed to increase your catch or mone 
N Funsten Animal Bait {2 ack. Beware of ieiaone Funsten Anim 
Baits ng gg Prize at World's U. 8. 
One can of Funsten Cy Bait brought one man in St. 
qi ,199 clear profit. mm 
hether you are an experienced trapper or just a begi 
h can help you — more furs—ma 
tet Laws and rapper’ 8 Sanpyy ae books in one—Fur 
hippi L FR 








(11) 1267 


H FURS! 


- We Want Ten Million Dollars’ Worth of Furs 
Biggest Prices! Better Grading! 


Those are the advantages you have in sending your fursto Funsten. We 
are the largest in the world in our line. 
and oe 2an buyers are represented at our regular sales. Competition for 

‘urs is greatest. As we sell furs in a er quantities and get more 
RB gpot cash, we can pay you more cash for yours t 

e count on large volume of business and small margin of profit. Notravel- 
ing payete—<3. all our business direct with you. We want ten million dol- 
lars’ worth of furs. We want your shipments, anything—from oneskin up. 


Most Money by Return Mail! 


The biggest American, Canadian 


an you can get anywhere. 


It’s good 
all kinds of furs are valuable. 


‘OR at factory cost. Largest stock in U. 8. 


Fair in 1 Government uses 


Costs acan. Different kinds for 
inner, we 
apper’s 
arket 

‘ags, etc. (32) 


661 Funsten Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


ke more money. 





Write today for ie | 
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namein our 
sion will be just as valuable to you. 
—s pricesforfurs. Ship 





Trappers Names 


valuable to us. Your Werpay th a 


Therefore, 
Charge No 
Commission. 
Lotz Bros. 
84 Chestnut St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 






















Box A-64 Ft. 





TRAPPERS 


Get More Money For Your Fu 


. If white fon- | # Don’tship anyone furs till peices fees 

, vanilla bein ag on — 
cocoanut center ps sum and other furs. We po on 
no commissions. 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 


NATIONAL FUR AND WOOL CO., 
358 Main Street, N, St. Louis, Mo. 





ulletin quoting cas 


Write today for Free 





pay bestprieces. Write 
to weekly price list 
60 


M.SABEL & SONS 
Dealers In Furs, _ Wool 










ONEY 1% TRAPPING, 






erences. 












LOUISVILLE, KY. © 


FURS 


Established 1856, 
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| TOWER’S FISH BRAND 

| REFLEX SLICKER 
KEEPS OUT ALL THE RAIN 





CANNOT 
REFLEX EDGES RuniInAt 
PROTECT YOU o THE FRONT 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


A. J. TOWER CO. 







‘WATER 





WATERPROOF— DURABLE 


$3.00 Everywhere AOWER: S, 


As BRNO | 


BOSTON 


ower Canadian Limited, 
oronto 

























Youth’s Companion. 





A Chair for the Editor. 


One morning soon after Mr. Clemens had 
purchased an interest in the Buffalo Ex- 
press, he arrived at the office to begin his 
duties as editor. There happened to be no 
one present who knew Fim, A young man 
rose very brusquely, and a’‘sked if there was 
any one he would fike to gee. It is reported 
that Mark Twain replied., with gentle delib- 
eration: 

“Well, yes. I should @ike to see some 


young man offer the new editor a chair.” 





Ww 
our catalogues and offer. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


each town to ride and exhibit sample 1913 
ramen’ Write for spec “3 Ot 


Finest Guarant Oto $27 


Nau makes and. Ee ba var F4 


| good a 
| Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
| We Ship on Approval without a 


S to cela ay Be dcsig gh RI aL. 


TIRES, coaster Lad rear wheeis, Lato — 
rts and repairs go — makes of bicycles 
f usual prices, DO NOT BUY until you get 


Write 
YCLE CO. Britenog Mist)’ CHICAGO 


"A Merry Christmas 
Tor that os of Yours! 


ws er, It you will be the 

Co mn send 

7 tis oon that ¥s! M a whole an 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZIN is 
chock full of just the kind of 
reading you want your boy to 
have. lean, yoy! stories 
written by such noted joys’ au- 
thors as Hugh Pendexter, Everett 
Tomlinson, Wm. Heyliger, 
Practical and instructive de- 
d_to Electric- 


Ameri Di 
BOYS’MAGAZINE is nerica, Stat ifmectaced ‘naa: 
out—each issue hasa new handsome cover in colors, 


WALTER CAMP 2ix© THE BOYS" MAGA- 


gy ee 
re as America’s 

highest authorityon Athletics. Every b boy should read 
his ideas of true, manly sportsmanst 

FOR ONLY #1 00 we will 
SPECIAL OFFER! een gon 3s” Bove 

MAGAZINE forawhole 
year and a copy ofthe most useful and practical book you ever 
read, ‘Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money,” and this Electric 
Engine. This engine is a perfect piece of workmanship. It is 
considerably larger than illustration. Runs 1,000 sevolu 
tions a minu 
cuadtgiatiory Mid: 
easy to operate. A 
marvel ofmechan- 
ical and scientific 
ingenuity. Send 
in your subscrip- 
tion to-day, and 
the engine and 
book will be 
forwarded at 
once, all trans- 
portation charges 
prepaid. Satis- 
faction, ormoney 
refui 


TheScottF.RedfieldCo., 760 MainSt.,Smethport,Pa. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 40¢ @ copy. 






















What SCHOOL? 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, or Banking open 
more avenues to success than any other training. 

Progressive Up Country. Efficient training is 
the best guarantee. Demand for graduates. 
CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Spartanburg, or Anderson, S. C., Box 23. 








Your Watch Kept 
in Repair 
Five Years FREE! 


On receipt of your order and $3 we will at 
once send you, prepaid, a genuine, guaran- 
teed imported Swiss watch in handsome gold 
filled, 10 year guaranteed case. Pay us the 
balance, $9, in three monthly installments of 
$3 each, making $12 in all. Men’s or Ladies’ 
size. Thin model. Open face. Perfect time 
keepers. Every watch guaranteed exactly as 
represented—if not we refund your money. 
Ideal Xmas gift. 

We keep each watchin repair 5 years free, 
and guarantee against everything except actual 
abuse. Ordernow. Special price $11.50 if all cash 
with order. 
GENEVA WATCH CO. 
Macon, Ga. 


AGENTS Sell Shoes 


@ A brand new proposition. Bi 
profit on every sale. Sel 
every day in the year. 
Any man or woman can 
take orders. Guaranteed. 
Every pair must give sat- 
isfaction or new pair free. 
Build up a big bus- 
iness. You take no 
risk. We guaran- 
tee the fit. Write 
today for terms and 
= sample out-fit, in- 
cluding device for taking measure. 


THOMAS SHOE CO., 1855 Home St., Dayton, Ohio. 
FEATHER BEDS a of Pillows for 
10.00. 


money back. Writetodayforour recial free offer. 
THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C. 
























Rubber Heels. 
Flexible Soles. 





New 40-lb. Feather Bed 






































GASOLINE 
LAMP 





























existence. 
homes, stores, halls, schools, churches. 
money back. 

AN $8.00 
LAMP 


Get catalog and liberal terms. Hollow wire system also. 




















Takes care of your eyes. Most economical light in 
Makes and burns its own gas. deal for 
Satisfaction or 





AGENTS 


FREE 5s SELLING 6 LAMPS 


SUN LIGHT CO.., 1337 Market St., Canton, O. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Banish Kitchen Drudgery 


for all time by installing a “Richmond” range in your kitchen 
NOW. When you eat the wholesome good things that you 
women folks can prepare with the help of a “Richmond” range 
you will be delighted beyond measure. Richmond: ranges 
“draw” properly and for baking all kinds of delicious breads, 
cakes and other “goodies”—they are perfection. 


Here Is The Perfect Range 


Our ‘‘Merit” range shown in the illustration is the result of 55 years 
study of the requirements for a perfect range designed to meet the 
needs of the Southern home. Note the steel 
high closet, handsome full nickel finish and 

orcelain lined reservoir. Write and ask us 

or more information about ranges NOW. We 
have a range exactly suited to your needs, at 
a price that will fit your pocketbook. 


More Heat for Less Money 


ZR “Money saved is money earned’”’ and 
weewez, there is no easier way for saving money 
than by reducing your fuel bills. Years 
of experience in stove building have 
taught us the best ways to build the 
best stoves—particularly for use in the 
Southern states. A stove designed for 
_ use in Wisconsin or Michigan is probably not 
= best suited to your needs. 


_ Send Today For Our FREE Books That 













































/\ Tell all about Cook Stoves, Ranges and Heaters and for Name of 
Nearest Dealer. 
Just write your name and address on a postal card stating whether 


it is a heater, base burner or a range that you want and you will receive 
by next mail the proper book. Ask also for “Magic = . 
Cards.’’ The children will be delighted with them. 


THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY 


2510 East Main St. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 














|__ THE HOME CIRCLE. | 


| DAVY. 





dead: 

Low in dust was the silken 
head. 

“Isn’t there heaven,” 

(She was but 
seven) 

ade! 3 vb there,”’ 
(sobbing) 
“for dogs?”’ 
she said. 


| a her knight, her dear, was 








2 ‘‘Man is immor- 
tal, sage or 
fool; 
Animais end, by different rule.” 

So they had prated 

Of things created, 
An hour before, in her Sunday- 

school. 





Trusty and glad and true, who could 
Match her hero of hardihood, 
Rancorless, selfless, 
Prideless, pelfless?— 


How I should like to be half so goog) 


Firebrand eye and icicle nose; 

Ear inwrought like a Suelder-roge: 
All the sweet wavy / 
Beauty of Davy; 

Sad, not to answer whither it goes 


“Isn’t there heaven for dogs that’s 
dead? 
God made Davy, out of His head: 
If He unmake him, 
Doesn’t He take him? 
Why should He throw him away» 
she said. 


The birds were busy, the brook was 
gay, 
But the little hand was in mine al] 
day. 
Nothing could bury 
That infinite query: 
“Davy,—would God _ throw hin 
away ?’’ 
—Louise Imogen Guiney, in Century, 








THE FARM WOMAN’S PLEASURES IN HER OWN HOME. 





With Joy in Her Work and Her Developing Children, the Friend- 
ship of Books and a Love of Nature, There is No Excuse For 
Loneliness and No Lack of Opportunities For Service. 





to the betterment of farm con- 
ditions, which are receiving 
such widespread attention from the 
modern press, there is undue stress 


A MONG all the questions relating 

















put, it seems to me, upon the nec- 








essary narrowness and loneliness of 








the country woman’s life. Much is 





























—do you 








want meals 








cooked 




















better, quicker, 
at less cost, 
in a more 








comfortable 
kitchen? 





Allen’s Princess Steel Range 


Solves the question of fuel economy, kitchen comfort, time saving, 
cleanliness and cooking superiority. Everything in every Princess 
that other ranges have and a lot of patented features others cannot 
have. Unexcelled in grace of design, materials, workmanship, 
durability. 


In no other range can you find triple bottom, double walls, patent 


water pocket, hot air blast, dish warming closets and pipe behind the 
warmer. Inquire of your dealer, or write to 


Allen Manufacturing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 





being done, in the way of telephones, 
better roads, women’s clubs and 
grange meetings, to remove or al- 
leviate this condition, but there is 
little or nothing being said about the 
real remedy, which may only be 
found in the development of the in- 
dividual, and a broadening of her in- 
terest until loneliness shall have no 
place in her well-rounded life. 
Someone has said that any fool 
can be unhappy, but that it takes a 
wise person to be happy in the midst 
of adverse conditions. Circumstances 
are often beyond our control, but our 
lives are our own; and the woman 
who complains of unhappiness and 


failure. 

There is, of course, in the heart of 
everyone of us an appreciation of the 
pleasures of social intercourse—the 
neighborly chat or the friendly cup 
of tea—and there are times when 
such pleasures, with their moments 
of relaxation, act as a tonic to the 
mind harrassed with home cares, or 
rebelling at the monotony of house- 
work done day after day. But, on the 
other hand, there is, or should be, 
so much of interest in the home life 
that no woman should feel herself 
miserable because these pleasures 
come to her but seldom. The neces- 
sity of depending upon the outside 
world for enjoyment and entertain- 
ment, is, to some extent at least, the 
sign of a mind too empty to enter- 
tain itself, or too undeveloped to 





draw upon the resources around it. 
























Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 


We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
in abusiness of their own. Nocanvassing; no experience required; no capital necessary. 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to $200 per month 
and expenses. We guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. We ~ 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and positively have the only 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


mevsremaing tren P2o to $SO Every Week 
We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sample book (not [ff 


a folder), order blanks, tape measures, advertising matter—:n fact every- |] 
ing essential to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. 


C : : Iti id. D \s il 
Write today for this big outfit thi? isy"“Sind°ms your agente ongee | 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write today. 
DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, DeptK, 300 Green St., Chicago 
AN ee ESSE PO RMED 





































If a woman would make up her 
mind to take genuine pleasure in her 
everyday life, recognizing it, and 
taking pride in it as her profession; 
enjoying the task of preparing whole- 
some, well cooked meals, the nice- 
ness of a well kept house and fresh 
linen, her thriving poultry, her grow- 
ing garden, the developing minds of 
her children, she would find life 
so full of interest and pleasure 
that it would no longer be dull and 
only to be endured when nothing bet- 
ter offered. Believe me, there is 











IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. 


























nothing betier! 

Nor do I believe that a woman’s 
interests should be only within her 
own doors, or be bounded by the 
four square lines of the farm, but 





loneliness stands self-confessed as a- 


By Mary Antoinette Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


that, while we may feel every friend- 
ly interest in the affairs of our neigh- 
borhood, and keep ourselves in broad 
sympathy with the whole world and 
its progress, there is nothing so em- 
inently worth while as the peace and 
perfect satisfaction afforded by our 
own home. 

Books and papers are a source of 
great pleasure to the country wo- 
man, and these may be had so reas- 
onably as to be within the reach of 
nearly every one. A love of good 
reading is, in itself, a potent charm 
against loneliness, and fortunately, 
there are not many of us who cannot 
find time every now and then to re- 
lax mind and body in the company of 
one of the world’s great writers, or 
travel half around the world with- 
out leaving fireside and rocking chair. 

It goes without saying, that a far- 
mer’s wife should haye a vital inter- 
est in all of the operations of the 
farm. Agricultural papers are now 
doing much to stimulate this inter- 
est, and the discussion of the farm 
problems forms a topic as fascinating 
as the “fairy tales of science,” in ad- 
dition to their personal interest. The 
world is beginning to recognize, as 
never before, the real importance 
and dignity of the farmer and his 
wife, and it is time that they them- 
selves recognized it, and appreciated 
their own worthy position in the 
world’s economy. 

I have one other point to make— 
that the country woman does not en- 
joy the country itself as she should. 
She may say, in her own defense, that 
she is too tired and worn out to care 
to look at trees and hills; but if she 
would get out among them, leaving 
her harrassing cares behind her, if 
only for a few minutes, she would 
find that there are few cases of wor- 
ry and blues that will not succumb to 
deep drafts of fresh air, and the 
still peace of the country. 

We pay, when we count ourselves 
able to afford it, thousands of dol- 
lars to see the Alps, or the sunlight 
in some famous valley, but I know 
deep cool valleys and restful shade, 
within easy reach of my back porch, 
that can charm my mind far away 
from its own little cares and worries, 
and there is a row of golden hick- 
ories across a little field below my 
kitchen that is worth going miles to 
see, 

Have you learned the call of the 
wood thrush and the warble of the 
vireo? Do you know where to find 
the first pale hepatica, or the pink 








honeysuckle (Rhododendron rudiflo- 
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S..turday, December 7, 1912.] 

rum or the delicate stars of 
the pipsessema? You have no right 
tu consider yourself ionely until you 
have exhausted the resources of the 
country, or your life empty until you 
done your utmost to fill it with 
gs that lie nearest. 


have 


the thin 





MAKING AN OLD KITCHEN. 





kness — Light and In- 
Into Convenience. 


and kitchen 


Changing Dark 

convenience 

DINING-RCOM 
were an ell with a porch run- 
ning full length on south side. The 
dining-room was all right, but the 
kitchen only had one window and one 
door, and was very dark and very hot. 
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THE OLD PLAN. 





I took out the entire side of kitchen 
next to porch and weatherboarded 
and cetied around that end of porch, 
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Fig 
THE NEW ONE. 


Forch 














making it a part of kitchen, and put 
two windows and two glass doors in 
that part. My stove flue was in left 
corner of kitchen and cupboard in 
dining-room right at it (but separat- 
ed by partition) and door on opposite 
side of room, so when I wanted a 
dish of any kind I had to walk clear 
«cross kitchen and open door and 
back across dining-room to about 
three feet from where I started. (I 
know it must have been a man that 
planned the arrangement.) 

I cut the cupboard down one-hali, 
aud made a door with double hinges 
between kitchen and dining-room and 
now with one step from stove I can 
get anything I want from cupboard. 
As I now had a plenty of room in 
kitchen, I let the other door stay 
Where it was and boarded up a closet, 
Meking me a nice butler’s pantry 
{minus the butler) in my dining- 
room. 

-I have thus made a convenient 

(and pleasant to work in) kitchen 

out of a very inconvenient one. 
MRS. R. W. SCOTT 


Took His Teacher Literally. 
“Now. Willie ” 
@ stupid 





said the teacher to rather 


i country boy, “listen to me very 
ese i ae - $ A ps 

car fully. If I had five eggs in this basket 
and [ laid three on the table, how many 


Would T have?” 


“Eight,” said Willie, brightly.—Ex. 


(13) 1269 








More Letters About Christmas Shopping | 





Fit the Gift to the Recipient. 


CONOMY of time, labor and mon- 

ey are frequently necessary in 
the selection of Christmas gifts, yet 
the appropriate and successful gift 
bears no suggestion of either. 

Forethought will save time and 
money, and leave pleasant after- 
thoughts. 

Subscriptions to papers secured at 
club rates, and bestowed with re- 
gard to recipient’s inclination, are 
excellent. I like them best of any- 
thing, when time and strength are 
very limited. 

Books are equally good, with the 
disadvantage of more time and ex- 
pense involved in the sending. A 
book should be given a_ personal 
touch, with marker or inscription. 

Post cards are excellent and inex- 
pensive remembrances. 

From a farm, city friends would 
appreciate nuts, holly, mistletoe, 
home-grown and home-made edibles. 

If they do not have to be mailed, 
pass-partout pictures are nice. Old 
negatives from photographs may be 
secured, cleaned with lye or turpen- 


tine, and pictures cut from maga- 
zines. 

Aprons, from the all-enveloping 
gingham, prettily trimmed with 


braid, to the black silk, hem-stitched, 
for teacher or office worker, and the 
dainty affair for one who entertains, 
are most desirable. 

Ltttle girls like real doll clothes, 
with buttons and button holes. Make 
shawls, scarfs, kimonas, hats and 
bonnets, belts of elastic and embroid- 
ery, muffs and collars of Angora 
wool, tiny shopping bags and purs2s 
of chamois, and doll necklaces of old 
jet. 

Raffia, interlaced over oblong wire 
soap dishes, makes a durable doll 
suitcase. Or buy doll garment’s pat- 
terns, thread, needle, thimble and 
remnants, and the child will enjoy 
doing her own sewing. 

MRS. WM. LEA. 

Selmer, Tenn. 





Early Shopping at Home and Abroad. 


Y EXPERIENCE has proved that 
it does not pay to depend en- 
tirely upon the local stores, as very 
often their supply is limited, and one 
hasn’t a variety of articles from 
which to select. Of course, I am 
speaking of the stores in small towns. 
So very early in the fall, I write for 
catalogs from such firms as Montgom- 
ery Ward Co., Sears, Roebuck, and 
others. These carry a very extensive 
line of toys and other articles suit- 
able for gifts. Even as early as Oc- 
tober, I scan their pages carefully, 
and select such articles as I shall 
need, and feel sure I will not bé able 
to find in the home stores. I send 
in my order early, so that I can get 
my goods a week or ten days before 
Christmas. 

During the first week that the 
Christmas goods are displayed, I 
visit the local stores and purchase 
such other toys and articles as I 
need. By shopping early, one has 
the entire line of Christmas goods to 
select from while they are new and 
fresh. 

My experience also teaches me that 
I can get things just as cheap by 
shopping early, since the prices are 
never materially lowered until after 
the holidays. 

MRS. L. D. McCOLLISTER. 

Merryville, La. a 





A Good Christmas Present. 


WANT to tell you what I give each 
of my sisters, who live in town, 
at Christmas. 

I take a large pumpkin, cut out 
the top, scoop out the inside, line 
with paraffine paper, then into each 
I put a dressed chicken or a duck, a 
few eggs, a pound of butter, some 
home-made sausage, a few sweet po- 
tatoes, a few ears of popcorn and a 








glass of home-made jelly, or a pint | 


jar of preserves. 
masy” look to it I stick a few sprays 
of holly in the top. 

Almost anything fresh from the 
farm would prove a delight to a city 
friend. 

MRS. ELLA EASTERLING. 

Chicot, Ark. 


Christmas Shopping the Year Round. 
WO YEARS ago, after 

of strenuous work, I barely 

my Christmas presents ready for 
distribution. I decided that there 
must be a change, or I must cease to 
remember my loved ones in that way. 
The week following the holidays, 
while all the gifts were fresh in my 
mind, I made out a list, in my little 
memorandum that I always carry in 
my hand-bag, 





of each person to be | 


To give a “Christ- | 





two weeks | 
had | 


remembered, and just after the name | 


I added the article I had decided to 
give. I did not bind myself to just 
what I first decided, but if I found 
something more appropriate, I made 
a substitute. 

Going out just after the holidays, 
I found almost half my list, and while 
the weather was cold, I did quite a 
great deal toward finishing up my 
purchases—such as cross-stitching a 
pillow, embroidering a center piece, 
corset cover, waist, towel ends and 
night dress. 

Before each trip to the town near- 
est us during the entire year, I would 
run over my list, so when I arrived 
there would be no waste of time, for 
I knew just what was needed to make 
it complete. 

Of course, it 
toys for children until later, leaving 
them to the last, yet it is well to 
know about what you want. 

MRS. W. T. COLEMAN. 

Fountain Inn, S. C. 





Dainty Home-Made Gifts. 


LL DURING the year, 
trips to the city to do shopping, 
I buy little remnants of pretty bright 


is not best to buy | 


in my 





ribbons, ends of dainty embroideries | 


of all description, all-overs, edges or 


insertings, remnants of linen, flaxon, 
silks, and even of ginghams. All cf 


them I store away for my Christmas 
making, which I “usually: begin in 
November. When the magazines 
come so full of Christmas sugges- 
tions, that instantly one’s fancy fair- 
ly revels in dainty lace bows or col- 
lars, work bags of fancy silk, collar 
bags, vanity bags, brush and comb 
bags of. the ends of bright ribbons, 
work aprons of flaxon or linen, trim- 
med in edgings or laces, pillow cov- 
ers for use on the porches from the 
substantial ginghams. These all make 
acceptable gifts, and are compara- 
tively inexpensive, too, when the ma- 
terials have been gotten together, as 
I mentioned above, bit by bit, ‘‘here 
a little and there a little,” all dur- 
ing.the year, often at very reduced 
prices, because of the small remnants 
one is willing to purchase. 
MRS. W.S. MIDDLETON. 
Westminster, S. C. 





There is more real pleasure in se- 
curing the articles that we are to 
use for the Christmas presents and 
those for home decorations, by or- 
dering them from a reliable mail- 
order house, than where we are com- 
pelled to search thru crowded stores 
for the different articles that we may 
want. I have found Sears & Roe- 
buck, of Chicago, Ill., to be right on 


the job. I make out my order some 
two or three months in advance, 
then about three weeks before 


Christmas, I send in the order.—Mrs. 
J. W. Griffin, Warsaw, Ky. 





I order catalogs from various jew- 
elry and dry goods houses at least 
six weeks before Christmas. While 
I am waiting. for them to arrive, I 
make out the list of articles I want. 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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Of all the gifts that fit 
the Christmas day — none 
so timely as the one that 
provides the means for 
keeping a picture story of 
that day— 


A KODAK 


Ask your dealer or write us for 
catalogue of Kodak and Brownie 
Cameras. It’s free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., ° 
435 State Street, Rochester, N.Y 














2? 
Kiights: Wert 
tin, Opeclorivtar ? 


“ heavy underwear will keep 
a you warm, all right, but it also pre- 
vents the free action of the pores of 
the skin and colds and pneumonia 
are sure to follow. 
Wright’s Health Underwear is an 
elastic knitted fabric with a soft ileece 
lining. The elasticity makes the gar- 
ment fit snugly .all over—the inside 
fleece feels soft and comforting to the 
skin, is porous and carries off all 
moisture from the pores, keeping the 
skin dry so it cannot be affected by 
dr. aughts or sudden changes in tem- 
perature. Ask your dealertoshow you. 


etna 


Wright’s Spring Needie Underwear 
bow | ae —_ = shape—it fits per- 
ectly andstreiches . 
comfortably with WRIGHT'S 
every movement of SPRING’ NEEDLE 
‘ A Know itby “TRADE MARK 
this label — RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
Wright’s Health Underwear Co. 


75 Franklin St., New York 
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aly Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


The Exclusive Feature 
Range: » Odor Haugh byt on 









Wonderful Lie Economizer-- 
Splendid Baker. NO MIDDLE- 
_MAN’S PROFIT. DIRECT 
\F es Heeb 5 HOME 

AT RY PRICE. 
rR: ‘ght PREPAID. 365-DAY 
GUARANTEE. Credit if de- 
sired. WRITE TODAY for 
Money-Savizg Catalog of Ranges 
and Heaters. 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
SAZ3STATE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Why Not Have Best Light? 


‘A Steel Mantle Burners. Odoricss. Smokeless, 
Give 3timesthe light of ordina ry kind. Guar. 
anteed,. Buy ‘from your dealer or send 25c to 
vs. Good Agents W: awe live rywhe ree 
THE STEEL MANTLE s LIGAE € 
382 Huron Strect Toledo, Ohio. 

















Feather Beds eT 


THE STOKES COMPANY, Burlington, N. C. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often gct it by putting a little 
notice in o Terr oe eo ae 
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HIS is the subscription season and we trust 
none of our friends will fail to read the Cir- 
culation Manager’s announcement on page 2. We 
need your help in introducing the paper to your 
neighbors; they need the paper to help them with 
their farm work; and you will be well paid for all 
the work you do. Surely you can find a little 
time this winter to help spread the gospel of pro- 
gressive farming. 





HAT article of Mr. Brand’s in last week’s Pro- 

gresive Farmer, “Farmers Should Organize 
Co-operative Ginning and Cotton-Selling Associa- 
tions,’”’ ought to be read and discussed in every 
Farmers’ Union, Farmers’ Alliance, or other cot- 
ton growers’ meeting in the South. The actual 
results to the credit of South-wide movements for 
handling the cotton crop do not amount to much; 
but there are evidently great opportunities for 
thoro-going business organizations of smaller 
groups of cotton farmers. And then the bigger 
things will come in due time. 





T WILL interest our farmers to hear that Ger- 
many is thinking of taking over the tobacco 
business as a government monoply. The oppor- 
tunity for obtaining increased revenue in this way 
has already appealed to a number of foreign gov- 
ernments; and Japan, Italy, France, Austria, and 
Spain now have a monopoly of the trade. While 
in Japan two years ago, the writer found the to- 
bacco monopoly a rather profitable business for 
the Mikado’s Government there. As to the va- 
rieties of tobacco bought by these governments, 
Editor Webb, of the Southern Tobacco Journal 
says: ‘Japan buys considerable of our bright to- 
bacco. France takes mostly Maryland stuff, while 
Austria and Spain and Italy buy mostly common 
dark Virginian and some Western tobaccos.”’ 





Ww®* ARE very much gratified at the fine re- 
sponse we have had to our ‘“‘Get a Pure-bred 
Pig’ campaign. We must have two things before 
we can ever make the South a stock-raising coun- 
try: (1) more feed crops, because it never pays 
to feed stock on bought feed; and (2) more pure- 
bred animals, because men cannot get profitable 
and satisfactory results from scrub stock. In view 
of the present good prices of cotton, it is more 
than likely that we shall have a bumper crop next 
year, with a consequent slump in prices; and it is 
all the more important for this reason that every 
farmer take a part of his cotton money and ‘get 
a pure-bred pig.” 1913 promises to be a mighty 
good year to have your smokehouse on your own 
farm. 





OME readers may think that one or two of our 

articles this week depart from our usual stand- 
ard of timeliness. For example, the one on pas- 
tures for hogs, and the one on the making of a 
bluegrass lawn. There are few pasture crops that 
can be planted now in most of our territory, and 
this is not the time to sow grass seed. It is, how- 
ever, most emphatically the time to lay out and 
fence in the hog lots, and to begin getting the 
yard ready to grow grass. There are a lot of 
things on the farm that will not be done if left 
until the time they are most needed. You must 
begin preparing for hog pastures before you are 
Teady to turn the hogs in, and if you want to sow 
grass on the lawn next spring or next fall, now is 
the time to haul manure on it, and begin making 
it fine and mellow, so that grass will grow when it 
is sown. 





ATTENDED a number of agricultural fairs in 

France,’ writes Samuel Minturn Peck, the poet 
and novelist, to one of our staff. ‘“‘The contrast 
between France and Alabama is notable. The 
French peasant—if we had him in the South, 
what a great country it would be; what a greater 
country I should say. * * * Nothing is wasted in 
France—and that is where the South loses mil- 
lions. I wonder how many bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes were frozen, unbanked, by this last cold 
spell.” The thrift of the Frenchman is prover- 





bial, just as is the wastefulness of the American; 
and right here is where we need to take lessons 
from the people of Europe. There are hundreds 
of thousands of both blacks and whites in the 
South who live in poverty all their days, and yet 
we waste each year millions of dollars worth of 
farm products, which the French would save and 
put to use. Truly, as we recently quoted from 
Lord Rosebery, the sinfulness of waste needs to 
be strongly impressed’on every child. 





Where the Cotton Farmer Loses. 

R. Charles J. Brand, of the Cotton Market- 
ing division of the National Department of 
Agriculture, insists that we have entirely 

too many cotton gins. If there were fewer gins 
and these kept going all the time in season, gin- 
ning could be done more cheaply. 

We certainly have an undue proportion of cot- 
ton buyers. A man from Memphis, Tenn., said to 
us the other day: “It seems to me that about 
every other man I know in Memphis is a cotton 
buyer—and they are all getting rich.’”’ This was 
an exaggeration, of course, and so intended, but 
it suggests a serious condition. In the end, it is 
the farmer, of course, who has to support all these 
middlemen, and it would be well for Farmers’ 
Unions everywhere to take up the plan first, of 
warehousing their cotton, and then of selling 
direct to the mills or exporters in 100 and 500- 
bale lots. 

Another incident mentioned by Mr. Brand is 
significant. He recently found long-staple cotton 
selling in Penfield, Ga., for two cents a pound, or 
$10 a bale less than it was bringing in Hartsville, 
S. C., where Mr. Coker takes pains to see to it that 
farmers get fair values for their staple lint. 

Mr. Brand also points out that farmers lose 
heavily by not insisting on proper grading of their 
cotton early in the season.. A few weeks ago he 
asked one buyer how he found the grades of cot- 
ton. The buyer’s reply was that he hadn’t been 
grading the cotton so far, but taking it all as 
‘“middling’’; that a little later, however, he would 
begin grading rigidly. The explanation was that 
the cotton had been above mere middling in grade 
up to that time and should have brought higher 
than middling prices; the later cotton would be 
more stained and on it the buyer could often 
force prices below middling. 








North Carolina and South Carolina Must 
Wake Up. 


W“ HAVE done much educationally in the 





Carolinas in the last ten years. In 1900 

the average child outside North Carolina 
had just twice as long a school term, had just twice 
as good a chance for an education, as the average 
child in North Carolina—and South Carolina was 
not much better. Under the lkeadership of Mc- 
Iver and Aycock and Alderman and Joyner, we 
have pulled mightily forward in North Carolina, 
and South Carolina under a great number of lead- 
ers had also pulled forward, until the average child 
outside the Carolinas now has only a 50 per cent 
better chance than the average boy or girl in the 
Carolinas—a 50 per cent better chance instead of 
twice as good a chance as in 1900——and yet, as we 
said last week, we are still at the foot of the 
ladder. 

North Carolina and South Carolina must wake 
up. Some have fancied lately that we might rest 
upon our laurels when in fact we have no laurels 
to rest upon. A six-months’ school term for all 
our farm boys and girls—even if it means an in- 
crease from 20 to 25 cents in the general school 
levy in North Carolina and a corresponding in- 
crease in South Carolina—must be had. 

For one thing, school funds raised by general 
levy thruout a State should be paid into and out 
of the State Treasury so as to equalize the term-— 
for the child on the sand dunes of the Atlantic or 
the coves of the Blue Ridge is as much a child of 
the State and has as much of its hope and its 
promise wrapped up in his bosom as any city child 
in Raleigh or Charleston. A minimum term of 
six months must be provided for all. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Why Not Community Hog-Killing Plants? 


E ARE printing the hog-killing letters on 
page 16, because this is work to be done 
right now. We might have printed them, 

however, solely for the contrast they show be- 
tween methods in the South, where the individual 
farmer works out his own salvation, and in Den- 
mark, where work of this kind is done thru co- 
operative associations. The Danish farmer deliy- 
ers his hogs to a packing-house, which he owns 
in part, and there his troubles end. The South- 
ern farmer has all the work of slaughtering and 
preserving his meat to do for himself; and when, 
as is usually the case, he has only a few hogs to 
kill, and therefore makes no adequate preparation 
for doing the work, it is both a hard and an ex- 
pensive job. Moreover, he does not get a product 
of the first quality. The best country-cured meats 
are better than any product of the big packing- 
houses, but the average home-cured meat is far 
inferior to that put up by the big establishment. 
The reason is plain. The farmer as a rule, not 
only lacks facilities for doing this work, but of- 
ten he does not know the best methods of doing 
it. He uses an unnecessary preservative in many 
cases, because he lacks cold-storage facilities, or 
the knowledge of how to cure his bacon. 

Right here is a place for organization and co- 
operative effort. There is much talk now of es- 
tablishing packing-houses in the South. If they 
were established, they would in most cases prove 
unprofitable, simply because there are not enough 
hogs to be slaughtered to make them pay. Even 
if they succeeded, the farmer would not get the 
profit. As far as quality of product is concerned, 
the average farmer now could afford to sell his 
hogs and buy hams and bacon from the packing- 
houses. The charges of the middlemen, the rail- 
roads, and the slaughtering establishments, how- 
ever, make it impossible for him to do this, ex- 
cept at considerable loss. If there were in each 
locality, a plant equipped to handle in an econom- 
ical way, the hogs of that community, and if this 
plant belonged to the farmers of the community, 
it would be a simple matter to have some com- 
petent man take charge of it during the hog-kill- 
ing season, and convert the hogs of the community 
into products of high quality at a minimum ex- 
pense to the farmers. Then, as the number of 
hogs increased, the plant could be enlarged, and 
within a few years there would be for all prac- 
tical purposes a packing-house right there ready 
to the farmer’s hand, and belonging to the far- 
mer. , 

This is the sort of industries we need in the 
South—industries that fit in with local conditions, 
and do not risk a lot of capital on a.problematic 
supply of raw materials. This is the kind of co- 
operation we need, too—co-operation that will en- 
abie the farmer to get the full value of his pro- 
duct, and to prepare it for his own use, as well as 
for market, according to the most approved meth- 
od, and at a reasonable cost. 

Another chance for us to go to school to some 
of the “little peoples” of the Old World. 


A Thought for the Week. 


HE very greatest tragedy of life is not the 
; breaking of human ties, as has so often 
been said, tho that is sad enough in all 
conscience, but it is, by misfortune, by infelicity, 
by unworthiness, to miss making ties. It is, per- 
haps, too little insistent a truth to us that love 
is the most significant factor in life. Beauty, 
riches, luxuries, are all good things—they count; 
but it is love, after all, that enhances enjoyment, 
lends meaning and import to beauty, and supplies 
a reason for being. It costs a great price un- 
doubtedly; we pay heavily in anxieties, trepida- 
tions, fear of loss, and finally we pay also the 
ultimate price, for we survive the loss and go 
along the ways that were once ablaze and full of 
sunshine, with only the slant, pale rays of mem- 
ory to light us—and yet, and yet, love is worth it 
And in love are included all the varying grades of 
feeling from the first social good-will to the most 
exclusive and absorbing friendship. Each in its 
different degree confers value upon life.—From 
“The Human Way,” by Louise Collier Wilcox 
(Harpers). 
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Averaging $2 More Per Hog Thru Co-operation. 


THAT IS THE NET RESULT TO DANISH FARMERS—AN INTERESTING VISIT TO A 
CO-OPERATIVE BACON FACTORY AND A CO-OPERATIVE EGG-PACKING PLANT. 


By CLARENCE POE. 














EXT TO the co-operative creameries we find 

in the ‘“‘bacon factories” or slaughter houses, 
N as they are usually called in English, the 
most important form of Danish co-operation. I 
was told in Copenhagen that there wére on the 
first of this year thirty-nine of these establish- 
ments, a figure which compares with one in 1888, 
seventeen in 1895, and thirty-two in 1905, a very 
steady increase in the number in operation. Over 
a million and a half pigs are slaughtered every 
year, or three times as many pigs as there were in 
all Denmark thirty years ago—a million and a 
half pigs a year, observe, in a country with about 
the same population (2,757,057) as an average 
Southern State, and not one-third the area (15,- 
582 square miles). While Denmark is a Kingdom 
all to itself, therefore, we must always keep in 
mind that it is only about the size of three or 
four Congressional Districts in the South. 


A Bacon Factory That Kills 1,000 Hogs a Day. 

Personally, I found the Ringsted Bacon Factory 
one of the most interesting places I visited, hav- 
ing gone thru too many personal experiences in 
hog-killing, scalding, scraping, ete., on cold No- 
vember sun-ups for the place to disturb me; but 
the manager, Mr. Jers Piil, told me that when Mr. 
Rider Haggard visited the place, he left almost be- 
fore he got there—as that gentleman himself con- 
fesses. The Ringsted factory collects pigs from 
all the country for ten miles around, now has 
3,300 members, and slaughters a thousand pigs 
a day—one and a quarter a minute during work- 
ing hours. The Biblical saying about the grass 
“which today is and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven” came vividly to mind, for the conversion 
from live pigs into pork ready for curing is almost 
oppressively sudden. I didn’t make an inyestiga- 
tion for myself upon this point, but a man who 
did, says: 

“T timed by my watch a pig from the mo- 
ment he was struck to where the carcass had 
been scraped, inspected, cleaned and divided 
in half, ready for the Government inspector’s 
stamp (which is burned on the side with a 
factory stamp before going into the cooling 
rooms), and it was exactly twenty minutes, 
and the work was most thoroly done.”’ 


Economical and Shrewd Business Management. 


It would hardly interest the reader, or delight 
his esthetic sense, to describe the slaughtering op- 
erations. When David B. Hill was returning from 
a National Democratic Convention once he re- 
marked that “Presidents are like sausage: you 
like them better if you don’t see them made;”’ 
and it is a good deal the same way with all pork 
products. Suffice it to say that all the latest im- 
proved appliances such as Armour and Cudahy 
use in America, will be found in these Danish fac- 
tories, and every operation is conducted in a thoro- 
ly orderly, scientific, and business-like manner. 
Fifty-two men are employed at Ringsted and every 
man knows his job and does it. Moreover, here, 
as in Chicago, they “‘save everything about the pig 
except the squeal.” After passing thru the cool- 
ing rooms with their fresh carcasses, the enor- 
mous curing vats, and the lard department, we 
entered the sausage department where an auto- 
matic sausage-stuffing machine was doing its work 
with a celerity that would amaze our Southern 
farmers, and then discovered that even the blood 
of the slaughtered hogs is carefully saved, mixed 
with grain and molasses, and sold as a pig feed! 
The livers were formerly exported to Germany, 
but about 1903 Germany passed a law forbidding 
their importation, whereupon these resourceful 
Danes rose immediately to the emergency. The 
bacon factory managers ‘‘put their heads together, 
and drafted leaflets with the air of experts, em- 
bodying recipes for making delicate and savory 
dishes from pigs’ livers.”” These recipes were scat- 
tered over Denmark with results that were quick- 
ly apparent. 

Guaranteeing Good Quality. 

I have already remarked that the co-operative 
creameries in Denmark have probably increased 
the farmer’s profits quite as largely by requiring 
and guaranteeing a uniform high quality as by 
Saving middleman’s profits. There is, of course, 
not so much room for variation in quality of pork, 
but here too; co-operation has come to the aid of 
both producers and consumers with good results 
to both. In Ringsted, as in other co-operative 
bacon factories, I found an Official inspector at 
work before whom the secrets of all pigs’ hearts 
(and stomachs) stood revealed as the dead march 
Dassed in review before his ever-scrutinizing eye. 
Every carcass exported must bear the inspector’s 
Stamp, certifying it as either first-class or second- 


class meat. ‘‘Ninety-three per cent of the pigs 
pass the inspector as being thoroly sound,” Man- 
ager Piil told me, “‘seven per cent are found dis- 
eased. Usually the removal of some especially dis- 
eased portion leaves the rest of the pig all right, 
and only one-third of one per cent of the careasses 
have to be rejected altogether.” 


Pigs Sold When Six Months Old. 


Instead of letting the pigs run into an unprof- 
itable age, and ‘‘eat their heads off’’ as is so often 
done in the South, the Danes market them prompt- 
ly when they are about six months old, and aver- 
age something over 150 pounds. Or as one man 
said to me in quaint English, “In half the year 
they use to be great enough to sell.’’ Yorkshires 
and a native race are the usual herds, or a cross 
between the two. ‘The Yorkshires make better 
bacon,” a very intelligent farmer told me, ‘“‘but the 
native race, while running more to head and legs, 
is hardier and more fertile.””’ From its small farmer 
patrons, I was told,the Ringsted establishment gets 
about ten pigs a year; from owners of medium- 
sized farms, thirty to fifty pigs, and from others 
eighty to one hundred. Skimmed milk, corn (im- 
ported from America or Russia), rye, barley, 
beets, turnips, and alfalfa are the feeds commonly 
used, the manager told me. All hogs are barn-fed. 
I did not see a pig anywhere in Denmark in a 
_ pasture. 

The space I have left willonly allow me to_refer 
briefly to the business side of these co-operative 
slaughter houses. We have all heard of “wheels 
within wheels,” and this is what one finds almost 
everywhere in studying co-operation in Denmark. 
The bacon factories are themselves co-operative, 
and then they co-operate in mutual insurance of 
their products, and in mutual accident insurance 
for their workmen, and in mutual insurance 
against losses thru labor strikes—altho I confess 
I have never heard of a strike in Denmark. 


$2 More Per Hog From Co-operative Slaughter 
Houses. 


The Ringsted Factory, I should not omit to 
state, was started sixteen years ago, with less than 
1,000 members, as compared with the 3,300 it has 
today, and it then took care of only 400 pigs a 
week in busy seasons, while it has recently 
handled 2,000 a week. The farmers borrowed the 
money to build the plant, and have paid out of the 
profits for the equipment $43,200, besides the 
other profits paid directly to the farmers. In fact, 
all these bacon factories and slaughter houses 
seem to have paid handsomely. Ten per cent a 
year seems a usual dividend; and one plant in 
fifteen years paid out from its profits $40,000 for 
equipment, besides paying each farmer-member 
78 cents bonus for every pig furnished in addition 
to the full market price. An Irish deputation 
which visited Denmark several years ago, found 
the Roskilde society paying a bonus of 73 cents 
per hundredweight, Haslev 84 cents, Horsens and 
Kolding 92 cents. In other words, the farmers 
received profits or dividends of from $1.46 to 
$2.84 on each 200-pound hog delivered, in addition 
to top-notch market prices. It is not hard to con- 
vert people to the benefits of co-operation where 
you can present such argument as that! 

In the bacon factories, as in the creameries, 
there is absolutely equal suffrage. Every member 
has one vote, and only one, in the yearly meetings. 
“Tt doesn’t matter whether a man furnishes one 
pig or one hundred,’ Manager Piil said to me. 
“When we have our annual meeting in February, 
all have the same voice as to the business affairs 
of the organization. An executive committee of 
eleven is elected, which meets monthly.”’ 


A Co-operative Egg-Packing Association. 


I had intended writing at some length of the 
Ringsted co-operative egg-packing society, but 
must dismiss it with a paragraph. In many re- 
spects it is like the Irish poultry society I describ- 
ed some weeks ago, but unlike that institution it 
collects weekly instead of daily. “very Monday 
morning it sends out 28 wagons over a radius of 
eight miles and gathers in eggs from 2,000 mem- 
bers. 

It also handles poultry, and I was interested in 
investigating the system of artificial fattening or 
“cram feeding” which is practiced in the winter 
months. For two weeks the unwilling birds have 
milk dough pumped into them, and the society 
last year sold 3,000 birds thus fattened, at from 
24 to 27 cents a pound. 

Most of the business, however, is in eggs, and 
here the greatest care is exercised. A woman 
“candles’”’ every egg—that is to say, examines it 

(Continued on page 25.) 





“What’s The News?”’ 
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How the States Went in the November 
Election. 


To: map, reproduced from the New York 
Independent, shows at a glance how the 
States voted this year. 
a State is underlined, it went Republican four 
years ago and Democratic this year. Arizona and 
New Mexico, of course, were Territories four years 
ago, and did not vote at all. The only States out- 
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side the “solid South” that went Democratic four 
years ago were Nebraska, Nevada, and Colorado. 

The latest figures as to the popular vote are: 
Wilson, Democrat, 6,156,748; Roosevelt, Progres- 


Sive, 3,928,140; Taft, Republican, 3,376,422; 
Debs, Socialist, 673,783; Chafin, Prohibitionist, 
160,644, 


The vote four years ago was: Taft, Republican, 
7,678,908; Bryan, Democrat, 6,409,104; Debs, So- 
cialist, 420,793; Chafin, Prohibitionist, 253,840. 

Anti-Saloon League workers say Chafin lost 
votes because he attacked the Anti-Saloon League, 
denouncing prohibition workers who failed to join 
the Prohibition Party. 


Other Matters of Interest. 


HE death of Senator Isidor Rayner, of 
Maryland, is greatly to be deplored. Senator 
Rayner was an unusually able and high type 

of man—a clean man who had the courage of his 
convictions and won his prestige by daring to 
stand against the Gorman machine in his own 
State. Unusual interest attaches to his death, 
because the Governor of Maryland is a Republican 
and will appoint a Republican to succeed Mr. 
Rayner, which means that the Democrats may fail 
to have the majority in the Senate that had pre- 
viously been counted upon. But Vice President 
Marshall, as the presiding officer of the Senate, 
will have authority to vote in case of a tie; while 
what is more to the point, is the fact that the 
Democrats may count upon the aid of progressive 
Republicans in nearly all genuine reforms that are 


proposed. The real danger will be the failure to 
get support from some professedly Democratic 
Senators. 


Our readers will recall the famous strike of the 
textile workers in Lawrence, Mass., last winter. 
In the course of the strike three leaders were 
arrested on what has since appeared to be rather 
a trumped-up charge of murder. After a long 
trial they were acquitted; and on returning to 
Lawrence were given a great ovation by the labor- 
ing people there. Some of the utterances at this 
ovation to the strike-breakers bode no good for 
the future of this country. But a short time ago 
these workers in Lawrence paraded the streets 
under banners with a motto, the gist of which was 
that they were to recognize no God, no country, 
except the interests of organized labor. In re- 
turning to Lawrence, Ettor himself said, ‘““From 
now on you know but one religion, but one god, 
but one country—that is, working-class solidari- 
3, mas The anarchy which has developed at Law- 
rence is the natural fruit of the legislation we 
have had for developing manufactures and the 
special interests at the expense of the whole 
people. We have worked on the theory of pro- 
tecting American labor from so-called ‘‘pauper 
labor” in Europe; but the result, as investigation 
at Lawrence has shown, has been simply that the 
manufacturers have imported the lowest class of 
labor in Europe and have kept prices down almost 
to the European ‘“‘pauper”’ rate. 

* * * 

The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, in ses- 
sion in Greensboro last week declared for com- 
pulsory attendance for at least four months a 
year between the ages of eight and thirteen; for 
an average school term of not less than six months 
for every school district in the State; for 
State inspection to enforce the child labor laws, 
and for legislation to prevent night work in fac- 
tories by children under sixteen. 
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HOG-KILLING TALK 











How to Cure Hams. 


AVE hogs fat, as the hams of poor 
hogs will be tough and unpalata- 
‘ble. 

Cut out the meat early as possible 
after meat is killed, I usually cut out 
the same day, but next day will ans- 
wer if weather is favorable. Cut out 
hams usual way, and take off the 
long point two inches above joint, 
cutting round and trim off all tags 
and surplus fat. Rub salt over meat 
and let it lie spread out one or two 
nights, until animal heat is taken 
out, or meat will spoil. 

Then put down a layer of salt in 
box large enough to hold all meat 
killed, salt some sides and put a 
layer all over bottom of box, fill all 
crevices with salt, salt hams by rub- 
bing salt well in and pack salt on 
flesh side, pack hams on top of sides 
in box, with hocks to center, fill in 
any places where hams won't fill 
with jowls. Keep all crevices well 
filled with salt, especially next to box. 
Use plenty of salt, as salt is cheaper 
than meat and can be used again to 
salt stock. When all hams are 
packed, put in shoulders, being just 
as careful to fill all crevices, as with 
hams, then put in what sides left* 
over on top of shoulders. Put plen- 
ty of salt on top of the whole, sev- 
eral inches of salt will be better, 
then cover with planks. 

Let stand three to four weeks, take 
out, wash all salt off, hang up to dry 
for two or three weeks. Take down 
ham and shoulders, put several at a 
time in pot of boiling water and boil 
for three to five minutes, then rub 
borax on flesh sides of both hams and 
shoulders. Don’t use too much, as 
it will toughen the meat. Wrap well 
in paper (newspapers will answer) 
put in bags, without any holes, tie 
tight, then dip in a barrel of lime 
which has been slaked and made 
thicker than whitewash, the next 
day, if bags are not well coated with 
lime, dip sacks again. Be sure and 
get the tied end well coated with 
whitewash. Hang up until ready to 
use and you will have the best hams 
that can be produced. 

Don’t wait for very cold weather to 
kill. If ice can be seen, kill if wind 
is in west. Much meat has been lost 
by extreme cold. If frozen never 
pack until thawed out, just wait and 
not bother. 

I never smoke, unless weather is 
very damp, as it adds nothing to 
taste or keeping qualities. 

JOHN T. DENNIS. 

Meda, Ga. 


Editorial Comment:—AlIl the au- 
thorities, we believe, agree that bo- 
rax should not be used on meats as 
it makes them less digestible, and 
when borax in any quantity is taken 
into the stomach it is likely to be 
harmful. The use of borax on meat 
is altogether unnecessary, and we 
would advise readers to leave it off. 





Another Recipe. 


HOS. Z. ATKESON, Director of 

the Southeast Alabama Farmers’ 

Institute gives the following formula 
for curing pork: 

3 pints molasses, 2 ounces of ni- 
trate of potassium (saltpeter) 8 
pounds salt, 4 gallons of water. 

This quantity is for 100 pounds of 
meat, but more or less may be re- 
quired to cover the meat, according 
to manner in which it is packed, etc. 





Preserving Meat in Hot Weather. 


IRST, cut your meat out and cut 

the ends off of all joints, then 
run the marrow out and fill bone 
with salt, salt meat well and pack 
down for 12 hours, then take up and 
spread flesh side down for 12 hours. 
Have a box four feet square, put 
several holes in center of box and 
nut it on ground in smokehouse: Get 


box, re-salt meat and pack around 
ice, putting joints in box first. Pack 
close and fill all openings with salt, 
finish up with middlings covering 
over ice, then put a coat of salt over 
top of meat to exclude air. 

After two weeks examine meat, and 
if ice has gone and weather is warm, 
put another block in its place, do 
not unpack meat. You can unpack 
meat after 21 days. 

I have used this recipe for a num- 
ber of years and have never lost a 
joint of meat. 

R. C. WINCHESTER. 

Moultrie, Ga. 





How to Handle the Lard. 


FTER removing the skin from 

both kinds, then cut up the lard 
in small blocks, have ready large 
vessels of tin or wood with tepid wa- 
ter (sufficient to cover the lard), in 
which has been dissolved a teaspoon- 
ful of soda, to the gallon of water. 
In this, wash the lard, taking it thru 
three waters. Then put it in very 
clean iron vessels or large tin pans. 
Cook it slowly and stir it frequently. 
It will require very little more wa- 
ter, than remains with it as you mash 
it. This water whitens and bleaches 
it and gives a greater yield of beau- 
tiful white lard than without the 
soda. As it gets done, the cracknells 
will rise to the top and be brown and 
tender and delicate, and make such 
nice cracklin bread. This lard will 
keep sweet and firm and white all 
the year. MRS. JULIA E. CAIN. 

Durham, N. C. 





The Housekeeper’s Hog-Killing 
Work. 


HE ‘“hog-killing 

soon be here. We have a goodly 
number of nice fat shoats in our 
pens now, and one of them is to be 
butchered in a few days. There is 
no other work about the home that I 
enjoy more than making sausage, 
souse, and liver pudding, rendering 


season” will 































the lard and all connected with ‘‘hozg 
killing” time. 

I always cut up my lard and put on 
to cook as soon as the meat is 
brought in, then while preparing the 
sausage I stir the cooking lard oc- 
casionally, and it will be done by the 
time I am thru with the other work. 
I cut all the skins off of the fat meat 
used in the lard and lay them flat in 
pans and bake them inside the 
stove. This brings out every bit 
of the grease and, as it is a little 
dark, I use it before using any of my 
other lard. The skins when baked 
thoroly are brown and quite crisp. 
They may be used like the lard 
cracklings in making corn bread or 
be crumbled and fed to the hens. 

We are all fond of sausage, and 
make plenty of it. Often we grind 
up one of the middlings and part of 
the head and have sausage to eat 
until late in the spring. I have the 
meat ground twice, since the finer 
the sausage the easier it is to keep. 
I prefer to have it ground and work- 
ed up while it is still warm, becaus9 
in this way it forms a more compact 
mass and is less ,likely to sour or 
taste old. I use only finely. ground 
red pepper, and plenty of salt for 
seasoning, and [I find that by frying 
some of the meat and tasting it I can 
get the seasoning nearer to suit me 
than by following any recipe. When 
I have the meat worked thoroly and 
seasoned correctly, I take sacks— 
small flour sacks will do—pack the 
meat in, pat smoothly till it is is uni- 
formly about three inches thick, then 
lay on board and go over with roll- 
ing-pin till perfectly smooth. Leave 
sacks on board or table in cool place 
over night and the next morning 
they are quite stiff. I then hang 
them up in the meat house and the 
sausage thus treated will keep nicely 
until May or June. : 

* 2 --+ Vivrame liehte and heart. 
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the next day after killing while per- 
fectly fresh. I put several pieces of 
fat meat and some onions and piece 
of red pepper with them. I cook 
them in my fireless cooker, and how 
delightfully tender they are. After 
we eat all we want for dinner I put 
the remainder back in cooker and 
let stay until it cooks all to pieces. 
Then mash fine, stir in a handful of 
meal and more salt and pepper if 
needed, cook for a few minutes, stir- 
ring constantly, then pour in pan and 
leave until cold. It forms a nice loaf 
which can be eaten cold or sliced and 
fried. 

I cook the hog’s head tender and 
mash up in same manner. Then 
put on stove, add % cup vinegar and 
2 cups of meal, season highly with 
red pepper, stir and cook five minutes 
then pour in pan to form a loaf. 

MRS. C. 





Camphor Balls Protect Corn Against 


Weevils and Rats. 


AST year our corn was infested 

with an unusually large number 
of weevils. The stored corn is kept 
in a large open crib, about the kind 
usual to Delta plantations. It was 
decided to try the camphor ball, car- 
bon bisulfide being out of the ques- 
tion. 

The result has been that the corn 
was damaged less by the weevil, than 
in previous years. Also, an unlooked 
for benefit, it was scarcely touched 
by*mice and rats. The camphor ball 
has since been used on the planta- 
tion with excellent result as a guard 
for seed and food stuffs, against the 
rats. None of the stuff seems to have 
been in any way 
treatment. 

CLAUDE M. HENRY. 

Raymond, Miss. 





How Can We Sell 
I This Underwear at 
50c a Garment: 


You're bound to 
question when you see Hanes 

















ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Again—we specialize on one grade of underwear only—we don’t make 
half a dozen grades and charge up losses of one grade to another. 
are the reasons why “Hanes” cost you 50c a garment instead of $1.00. 


When you examine the elastic, snug“fitting collar, the firmly knit cuffs, the reinforced 
shoulders and the other exclusive “‘Hanes” features you'll buy this underwear in a hurry. 
Buy two or three suits while you're about it. Only 50c per garment, $1 per Union Suit. 


If you can’t find the ‘‘Hanes’’ dealer 
in your town, be sure and urite us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., 


impaired by this j 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


ask this 
Underwear. Here’s the 
answer. Our mills are right 
in the heart of cotton land 
—this means a big saving 
in handling and trans- 
portation charges. 












Then we buy our 
raw material in im- 
mense quantities 
direct from the 
growers — we 
save you brokers’ 
and other profits, 



























Buy none 
without it 
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Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Aver 90% of the 


HORSE 
CLIPPERS 


Used } Dy Apis 
STEWART 
Ball Bearing 
MACHINES 


Before you put your horses at the 
spring work, take off the winter 
coat that holds the wet sweat and @ 
dirt. They will look better, get 
more good from the'r food, rest 
better, feel better, do better work. ‘7 
The Stewart Clipper turns easy, clips 
fastand stayssharp. Gears are all file 
hard and cut from solid steel bar. 





















They are enclosed, protecte i 

in oil; little friction, little wear. PRICE 

Has six feet of new style easy 50 

running flexible shaft and the I 

celebrated Stewart single ten- a 

sion clipping head, highest grade 

Get one from your dealer or send @2 

and we will shipC.O.D. for balance. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
157 Ohio St,,i4Chicago 

Write for complete catalog showing 

most modern line of horse clipping 

Qnd sheep shearing machines., 












DEHORNING Feet 
CLIPPER i 


BEST DEHORNERS 
ON EARTA rates 


ars on the market. Invention 
a x veterinarian. Ask hardware deal- 
ersforthem. If they do not supply 
write for catalog and prices of3 styles 
Leavitt Mfg. Co., (Manufacturers) 
No. 7 Grigés St., Urbana, Lils. 





that high lifting into your 
high-wheeled farm wagon. 
S LOOK up that old running 
gear with broken 

wheels and pull it out of the 
weed patch from behind the 


”\\ barn. 
4» LISTEN ‘2, wht our free 
ath? \| catalogue says 
about low-down steel wheels 
Wifor that gear. It will make 
@] the handiest wagon you ever 
# had on your farm. 


/ Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


STO 








Box 65, Havana, Ill, 
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IF YOU RAISE HOGS PLANT THESE GRAZING CROPS. 





There’s No Other Way to Make Pork Cheaply and Profitably— 
Suggestions Made With Especial Reference to South Carolina, 
But Suited With Slight Modifications to All Our Territory. 





By A. G. Smith, Farm Management Division, U. S. De partment of Agriculture, Columbia, S. C. 


Carolina, as in other parts of the 

South, depends largely on graz- 
ing crops. Cheap corn is not avail- 
able, as in the middle West, where 
pork production has reached its max- 
imum. Hence, to be able to make 
pork at less cost than it can be 
bought, to say nothing of supplying 
the local market, Southern hog farm- 
ing must include the growing of 
crops suitable for pasturing. For- 
tunately for this State, seasons are 
such that pasture crops can be pro- 
vided thru the entire year, and with 
proper management, green feed can 
be obtained in all seasons. 


S UCCESSFUL hog raising in South 


“Bermuda Grass is the Standby” 


The crops suitable for hog raising 
include Bermuda grass, rye, oats, 
vetch, crimson clover, bur clover, red 
clover, rape, alfalfa, cowpeas, and 
soy beans. Some of these can be 
grown with little effort, while others 
require skillful handling. Some are 
adapted to all ordinary soils, while 
others thrive only on certain types. 
Bermuda grass is the standby. It 
will grow in all parts of the State, 
and when once established, it is per- 
manent. In planning a system of 
pastures for hogs, Bermuda grass 
should always be included. It will 
grow on land dificult to cultivate. It 
will stop erosion and will afford graz- 
ing between other crovs. Bermuda 
ean be started best by. plowing the 
land and then scattering roots over 
it and disking them in. This can be 
done at any time during the year. 
After it is established, it is well to 
break the sod every two or three 
years, fertilize the land and give it a 
fresh start. .As every farmer knows, 
it will need no resetting, as it will 
come up quickly from the roots. Un- 
der proper conditions vetch, bur 
clover, and lespedeza can be grown 
on the same land with it. 


Rye and Oats Best Crops For Coldest 
Weather. 

Rye and oats are also very reliabie 
crops. For providing pasture in the 
coldest winter months, there is noth- 
ing that will equal these two. If 
only a part of the farm is devoted to 
hogs, rye and oats can be planted in 
a small field for grazing. An excel- 
lent plan, however, is to use rye or 
oats as a winter cover crop in the 
general farming -system. Take a 
four-year rotation of cotton, cotton, 
corn and cowpeas, and oats and cow- 
peas as an example. It is a good pol- 
icy to plow or disk the land and sow 
rye or oats following the cowpeas, to 
turn under in the spring. This plan 
is practiced by some of the best far- 
mers, among whom are Judge C. A. 
Woods, of Marion, and H. C. Hahn, of 
Aiken. If the land is fenced there is 
no reason why the rye or oats used 
for this purpose can not be grazed 
thru the winter and a great saving 
made in the cost of pork. Where 
planted for pasture purposes alone, 
these crops afford grazing from Oc- 
tober 1 to May 15. 

Vetch the Best Winter Legume. 

The winter legumes should be used 
more extensively. Of these vetch is 
the best for all conditions. It does 
well on clay, sandy, and sandy loam 


soils, and makes heavy yields of for-- 


age. The planting time of vetch is 
from the middle of August to the 
middle of October, altho in favorable 
Seasons late seedings may prove suc- 
cessful. It can be pastured until the 
last of May, and with a little care, 
will re-seed itself. The hairy vetch 
is the best variety to use. By break- 
ing the land in the fall it can be 
planted on Bermuda sod. It will 








come on earlier than the Bermuda 
in the spring, and will increase the 
subsequent growth of the grass. 
Some little difficulty is sometimes ex- 
perienced in getting hogs to eat the 
vetch, but when they once become ac- 
customed to it they eat it readily. 

Crimson clover makes a good pas- 
ture on clay and sandy loam soils, 
but will not grow well on very sandy 
soils. It has done best in the Pied- 
mont region, altho a few fields in the 
lower part of the State have made 
good yields. The seeding time of 
crimson clover is from the middle of 
August to the middle of October, and 
maturity takes place early in May. 
After the blossoms begin to die, it is 
not safe to. pasture it, as the awns 
on the blossoms are likely to be in- 
jurious. 

Red clover grows on the same soils 
as crimson clover, but it can be sown 
later in the season and also in the 
late winter duying February. It is a 
better pasture crop than crimson 
clover, as it continues to grow thru 
the summer, unless the season is ex- 
tremely dry. Red clover is the main 
hog pasture of the North. 

In the upper part of the State bur 
ciover thrives on clay and sandy loam 
lands. It grows in waste places and 
by the roadside, but unfortunately 
little use is made of it. If given an 
opportunity it will re-seed itself, and 
when once started on a Bermuda sod, 
it will grow up year after year. As 
bur ciover comes on early in the 
sprir s, makes a heavy yield, and ma- 
turc, in time for another crop, it is 
a valuable adjunct to the pasture 
crops of the South. 


Plant Rape Only on Fertile Land. 


Rape is one of the most palatable 
of the grazing crops. For best re- 
sults it should be planted only on fer- 
tile land. It can be sown at any time 
during the growing season. A mix- 
ture of oats, rye, and rape with a lit- 
tle vetch or clover added makes an 
excellent fall seeding for winter and 
early spring pasture. Rape sown in 
soy beans or cowpeas, or even in corn 
will add to the forage of the farm. 

Hogs will make greater gains on 
alfalfa than any other grazing crop, 
and there are few crops that will 
yield as much pasture. Unfortunate- 
ly alfalfa requires careful handling, 
and many farmers have failed to 
grow it profitably, if at all. If, in a 
system of hog pastures, the land be- 
comes fertile, it is a good plan to sow 
a small area to alfalfa. Besides the 
grazing it provides, the hay can be 
used for winter feeding. Care must 
be taken not to graze alfalfa too 
close, nor when the ground is soft. 
Proper grazing will not seriously in- 
jure alfalfa, but over grazing will 
kill it. 

Cowpeas and soy beans are usual- 
ly considered too valuable for pas- 
turing, as they make high-priced hay, 
but unless these prove profitable, 
there will be considerable difficulty 
in making hog raising pay in the 
South under any conditions. For 
late planting, cowpeas give better re- 
turns than soy beans. Soy beans do 
best when planted earlier than the 
last of May. They will make the 
greatest amount of pasturage if the 
hogs are turned on them just before 
the beans harden in the pod. Cow- 
peas or soy beans in a cornfield are 
suitable for grazing after the éorn 
is removed. Peanuts grown either 
in corn or alone are excellent in the 
fall of the year for fattening hogs. 





“ Barvest"*—by Vincent Aderente. 


Prosperity 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the 
soil have been industrious, and the 
rain and the sun have favored their 
plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 


The makers of things in factories 
have been busy. They have had 
work to do and pay for doing it. 


There has been commercial 
success. 


The people who buy and sell and 
fetch and carry have been doing a lot 
of business and they have been paid 
for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because 
all the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be 
enjoyed only when the Government 
maintains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is 
made comparatively easy because 











the American people have been 
enabled to become so well acquainted 
with each other. They know and 
understand one another. They are 
like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no 
matter where they live, are close 
together. 


This is largely due to our wonder- 
ful facilities for intercommunication. 
We excel in our railways, our mails 
and our telegraphs, and, most of all, 
in our telephones. 


The Bell System has fourteen mil- 
lion miles of wire spread over all 
parts of the country. Each day there 
are twenty-five million telephone 
talks all the way from twenty feet to 
two thousand miles long. 





The raiser of crops, the maker of 
things, and the man of commerce, all 
are helped to co-operate and work 
together for peace and prosperity by 
means of the Universal telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 





Universal Service 





provided thruout the year in the fol- 
lowing order: . 

May 15 to July 15, Bermuda grass 
and rape. 

July 15 to October 25, cowpeas, 
soy beans, Bermuda, peanuts, and 
rape. 

October 25 to May 15, rye, oats, 
rape, winter legumes, and some Ber- 
muda. 

Alfalfa grows from March 20 to 
October 15, and it may be grazed 
whenever conditions are suitable. 


Some Common Grazing Mistakes. 


Our farmers, however, need to un- 
derstand better the best methods of 
handling pastures. Bermuda grass 
does best with close grazing, but this 
is not true with other crops. Too 
many farmers over-stock the pas- 
ture, and therefore, do not obtain 
the maximum amount of forage. 
Unless it is nearing the time of ma- 
turity, the crop should be pastured 
in such a way that it will continue 
to grow, even tho grazed. It is a 
good plan to turn the hogs on a small 
area and let them eat it down a little 
at a time, rather than to give them 
the run of all the pasture. 

Furthermore, no one should at- 
tempt to produce pork on pasture 
alone. <A hog’s stomach is not so 
constituted that it will hold enough 
forage to make the hog grow as rap- 
idly as it should. Brood sows in a 
thrifty condition may do well for a 


« while on pasture alone, but to make 


An All-the-Year-Round Grazing Pro- 
gram. 
By these crops, pasturage can be 





pork, some concentrated feed is need- 
ed. The quantity of concentrated 
feed used when the pigs are young 





should be small, and should be in- 
creased as they grow older. Let the 
pigs eat all the roughage they can 
when small, and this will tend to de- 
velop a stomach that will utilize more 
roughage later on. But to make the 
right kind of a porker it is best to 
feed some grain ration from the time 
the pig is old enough to eat it, until 
it is slaughtered, a gradual increase 
being made in the concentrated feed 
as the pig approaches maturity. 

A growth of clover, pea vines, or 
alfalfa that will yield a ton of cured 
hay, should make 200 pounds of 
pork. This, at eight cents a pound, 
will return $16, which is not a poor 
profit, as there is no cost for harvest- 
ing, and the manure is left on the 
land. By using grain with the pas- 
ture, any good farmer can accom- 
plish this result. 





Europe Can “Show Us.” 

We have as good or better lands, tools, 
soil, brains, ete., as Europe, but we are not 
properly employing any of these factors. We 
raise the wheat crop of this country on 
50,000,000 acres, with an average of 13.7 


bushels to the acre, while our best farmers, 
and several countries of Europe, on thou- 
sand-year farm land, average 26 to 40 bush- 
els, As an example, we find Denmark, with 
a soil originally very poor, the model farm 
country of the world. They raise 38 bushels 
of wheat to the acre,-and all their yields 
per acre are greater than any in the world. 
With 2,600,000 population, they feed them- 
selves and annually export $9 per acre for 


every acre of farm land in Denmark.—Illi- 
nois Farmers’ Institute Bulletin. 





The Progressive Farmer covers a wider 
range than any other agricultural paper that 
I have ever read, and you ought to have at 
least 500,000 subscribers. Professor Massey’s 
articles alone are worth the _ subscription 
price many times over.—W. D. Wood, Dar- 
lington, S. C 
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Get Your Money Out of That Tim- 
ber—An ‘“‘Eclipse’’ Saw Mill Out- 
fit Will Turn 7 


Your wasting timber into dollars---not only your own but make 
dollars for yourself working up your neighbors timber also. 


THE ENGINE 
YOU WANT 


“ECLIPSE” Traction, 
Portable, Semi-Portable, . 
and Stationary Engines 
are absolutely guaran- 
teed. 











“ECLIPSE” Saw ‘uills have iarge capacity, are easily operated, 
equipped with cable drive, friction fecd, accurate set works. For de- 
scriptive catalogue, prices and terms, write 


FRICK COMPANY 


Southern Warehouse and Office 


Salisbury, N. C. 


mOw> Cizce and 
Factory 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Every farmer owes it to himself to learn about this great labor saving 
One-Man-Machine that is virtually revolutionizing farming—changing 
drudgery to ease. 

The Hackney Auto-Plow is the only machine made that can be used 
successfully on the farm of average acreage, for doing all work where power 
is needed, such as plowing, seeding, haying, harvesting, threshing, as a 
tractor for hauling loads and also as a stationary engine. 

The successful performances of the Hackney Auto-Plow in all parts of 
the country, in all kinds of soil, and under all sorts of conditions proclaim 
its great value to the farmer. 

Here is an extract from a letter from Pratt Bros., Whiting, Ia. under 
date of Nov. 12, 1912: 


























“We plowed 200 acres of the hardest kind of sod, disked 700 
acres, harrowed 400 acres, and our machine is fine condition today. 
We think it has paid for itself this year.” 

The price of the Hackney Tractor 
is only $1,650—within the reach of 
every farmer. Send today for book- 
let, photos and testimonials from 
satisfied users. : 


Hackney 
» Manufacturing 
Company, 
623 Prior Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 










































Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as they promise. 
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THE SORT OF PIGS THE DANISH FARMERS RAISE. 





[ein of letting their pigs run 


ly when about six months old. They 


the earnest heed of all hog-raisers. 


into an unprofitable age and ‘“‘eat 


their heads off,’’ as so many Southern farmers do, the Danish farmers 
rush them to a weight of 150 to 200 pounds and market them prompt- 


also make bigger profits on their 


hogs because they grow a great variety of feed crops for them and do not 
depend on high-priced corn or other commercial feeds. 
—as more fully elaborated in our Denmark 


Both these points 
letter this week—deserve 








The Mooresville Colt Show. 


T WAS in the province of the State 
Veterinarian to attend the initial 
colt show of the West Carolina Colt 


Show Association, held at Moores- 
ville, October 24. This was one of 
the most unique shows which the 


writer has had an opportunity of at- 
tending in this State. The classes 
were carefully defined, and entries 
more uniform and more nearly cor- 
rectly made than any other show I 
have seen in the State. There were 
six classes, namely: 

1. Mule colts under one year old. 


2. Mule colts one year and under 


3. Draft colts under one year old, 
4. Draft colts one year and under 
two. 

5. Saddle and harness-bred colts 
under one vear. 

6. Saddle and harness-bred colts 
one year and under two. 


In all these classes, they were good 
individuals, and well up to the stand- 
ard and equaled any exhibit at any 
of the fairs. There were 53 entries 
in the entire show. All classes were 
well filled, with the exception of 
draft colts, one year old and under 
two, in which there were only two 
entries. This was easily accounted 
for from the fact that the draft stai- 
lions have been in that locality only 
three years. 

Dr. R. R. Morrison and his associ- 
ates deserve great credit for their 
business-like methods in organiziny 
and conducting this. show. They 
have started out with the full inten- 
tion of making this absolutely and 
strictly a colt show, never allowing 
an adult to enter, nor do they expect 
to combine any other animals or ag- 
ricultural products. 

One of the most striking features 
of this show was the enthusiasm ex- 
hibited by the organizers and pro- 
moters. With one accord they all 
gave their entire energy in making 
this a success. One of the most grat- 
ifying instances to the public and, es- 
pecially the owners of ribbon winning 
colts, was the cash payment of prem- 
iums immediately after the judging 
was completed. There were offered 
three prizes in each class. First, $15; 
second, $10; and third, $5. 

When the judging was completed 
a number of the colts were sold at 
public auction. This was a feature 
which attracted the attention of the 
entire audience and it pleased them 
greatly to see the colts bringing act- 
fial value. All these sales were rib- 
bon winners in the show. 

W. G. CHRISMAN. 








State Veterinarian. 


How Hog Cholera is Spread. 


MET recently a South Carolina 

man who wished to buy Tennes- 
see hogs for the Florence market. 
I asked why they did not raise them 
at home. He replied that the hog 
cholera had cleared that section out 
of stock, and when I asked why they 
did not use anti-cholera serum and 
prevent the cholera, he said for a 
“number of years the cholera had 
been almost a continuous plague,” 
and the farmers had nearly quit rais- 
ing hogs. Men who used to raise 
large numbers, now had few or none. 

Why don’t they stamp it out? 
Well, when a man loses a hog, or 
50 of them, he hauls them out in the 
woods and leaves them. Then the 
buzzards and dogs, flies, ’possums, 
ete., do the rest, and scatter the 
plague far and wide. 

The man who would recklessly ex- 
pose his neighbors’ stock, maybe for 
many counties all around him, to a 
pestilence, should be shut up where 
he could harm no one. The inspec- 
tor of livestock should be notified of 
sick stock, and the owner be com- 
pelled to burn, bury or cook all such 
animals dying on his place, so thoro- 
ly that there could be no possible 
danger of infection from them. 

Then if hogs are put in fresh, clean 
fields, all troughs, sheds, pens, etc., 
that have been used by sick hogs, de- 
stroyed or thoroly disinfected, I do 
not think there need be any trouble 
in raising hogs anywhere. Care, 
cleanliness, disinfection, healthful 
surroundings, should be the slogan 
for hog raisers. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 





The Record Butter Producer. 


HAT breed of cattle has the 
champion butter record for one 
year?’’ : A. B.C. 


Editorial Ans wer:—Bansostine 
Belle De Kol, a Holstein, has the 
world’s record, so far as we know, 
with 27,404.4 pounds of milk and 
1,058.34 pounds of butter fat, or 
1,322.9 pounds of (80 per cent) but- 
ter in one year. 





At the present time, a four-year-old, pure- 
bred Holstein heifer, at the Georgia Agri- 


cultural College has been in milk 136 days, 
or approximately 4% months. In that time 
she has produced 5,113 pounds of milk. 
That is to say, she has given practically 
her own weight in milk each month sincé 
freshening. She has milked about 38 pounds 
a day every day since she freshened, The 
average customer on our milk route takes 
about one quart of milk a day. This four- 
year-old heifer has given sufficient milk for 
nineteen average families for the past 4% 


months.—Milton P. Jarnagin. 





I find The Progressive Farmer an inval- 
uable aid to me in my small operations here, 
and read it regularly and carefully.—J. H. 
Lougborough, Jr., Conway, S. C. 
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“GET A PURE-BRED PIG.” 


Here’s the Place to Buy Him, and Also the 
Best Pure-Bred CATTLE, HORSES, and SHEEP. 





HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 








LEN WORE: 
- S¥o more ee S 
OS ie Alem 





Sih atllQee Oe RIEL or 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and _ prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 

Write at once for 
literature, testimo- 
nials and_ price list. 
None but the best will 
satisfy— Kentucky 
produces the best. 


Fh ic file é ee 
ean: 








Glenworth 
Stock 
Farm, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, 
Order “a po from this farm. cont in = ge two or beget large profits. Owner, : 
e guarantee every representation an ive life insurance policies. 
The horse you want is here. Our terms are easy. BURGIN, KENTUCKY 
~ 


— 
JERSEYS : 


Fern’s Lad. 


pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Sa 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat’! Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ih., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Calves out of 


Sows of 


Columbia, S. C. 





aici 








carrying the best blood 
lines known to the breed. 
I breed and raisé the 


Duroe large, smooth, easy-feed- 


ing kind. Young stock always for sale at 
reasonable prices. Write your wants. 


GEO. 0. BARTLEY, 
SWITZ CITY, IND. 

















Route 2. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Bred sows and pigs for sale. Our 
pigs are thrifty and nice. Address 


L L. MILLER 
Mocksville, N. C. 





Hazelbrook Farm Durec Jerseys. 


Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 


eligible for registration. 
Write for prices. 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by “Gold 


s did brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
falls ter cout Never had Cholera in my herd. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, 
Trevilians, Va. 





bred for spring farrow. Young service boars. 
Beautiful two to three months pigs, pairs and 
trios not akin Prices reasonable 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, 


MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Unsurpassed breeding. Mature sows and gilts 


” Poindexter, Va. 





d Gilts and Service Boars 
Duroc *r° 


at Special Prices. 
Most popular blood lines known to the breed. 
Fifteen years breeders of Durocs, 


L, M. WHITAKER & CO., 
R.F.D. 1, Fayetteville, Tenn. 





BERKSHIRES. 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 




















Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUT! 








High class stock, all ages. both sexes, always for 
sale. 
An exclusive Berkshire Breeding Plant for Southern 





Farms, 
Ve won Grand Championship on Boar; 1st prize on 
Sow over 2 yrs, etc., S. C. State Fair 1912. 

Grand Championship on Sow; Grand Championship 
on Junior Yearling Sow and Boar; Best Herd, 
etc.. Ga-Carolina Fair, Augusta, Ga.. 1912. 

Lord 320 Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece 
stock, 

Spring 1912 Pigs $25 to $35 (a few extra choice $50); 3 
mos., Pigs $20 to $25—pairs $30 to $40. Bred Sows 
$50 to $100. Service Boars $50 up. Whole Herds. 

Our Woodlawn Queen 10th won Ist prize as senior 
yearling at Chicago International 1911. Daughter 
of our Polgate Dahlia won Grand Championship 
American Bershire Congress 1911. 

Daughter of our Woodlawn Queen 8th won Grand 








MIDDLETON FARMS BERKSHIRES. | | 





just about the best of all times to do it. 





GET A PURE-BRED PIG, AND GET HIM NOW. 





F YOU have decided—as we trust you have—to get a pure-bred pig and 
go to raising better hogs and more of them, the chances are that this is 


than you can in the spring. If you get him now, you will just naturally have 
to fix a comfortable house for him, and having gone to that trouble, you are 
almost certain to do a little more and prepare a good lot for him to run in and 
plant some pasture crops, as soon as the time comes, for him to graze upon. 

Again, if you are depending exclusively on high-priced corn and pur- 
chased concentrates, you will find out out just how much it costs to feed a 
pig this way, and that is a good thing to know; for next year, you will have 
learned your lesson and will provide cheaper feeds. 

Therefore we say, “Buy that pure-bred pig and buy him now.” 


You can get your pig cheaper now 











BERKSHIRES. 





-—Berkshire Pigs— 


Bred under the supervision of an ex- 
pert from the United States Department 


of Agriculture. Every litter is closely 
culled, nothing but the choicest being 
reserved for breeding purposes. 75 pigs 


ALY <. D. HUDSON, - Newberry, S. C. 








and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ prices. 








i ; 25 e-bred Pigs, 
Quality Berkshires 2.013 weeks ota: 
Bred from prize stock. Fine heads. backs, hams 
and length, Just the kind you want. 


Let us know . C 
waeksee wok FOX BROS., Sevierville, Tenn. 


BERKSHIRES Bred sows, gilts, service boars 


and pigs. Ask for pedigree and 





Ss, C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Nicest lot of pigs I have ever been able to pro- 
duce. From Ohio and S. C. State Fair (BLUE 
RIBBON) prize winners. A 

Vrite for wants and prices. 


Vv 
WALKER T. GREEN, SHILOH, S. C. 





Bargains in Registered Durocs 
Serviceable boars, choice gilts, also pigs, any 
age, mated not akin. Good colors, good indi- 
viduals, best breeding. 
CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn, 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 
R. W. WATSON, - 


Forest Depot, Va. 





DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

















Che hi I iona ° i 
None but Best Breeding guaranteed.” prices. _ R, P, STEINHEIMER, Brooks, Ga. TAMWORTHS. 
MIDDLETON FARMS, Berkshire Breeders, DUROC-JERSEYS 
CLARKS HILL, S- C. = i 
(Everson Bros. & Middleton, Props.) 2e ur amwor S 
SHOW TYPE BERKSHIRES At Memphis, Birmingham and Georgia 
Katonahs Sambo, our famous herd boar with his sons State Fairs. They are the finest herd 
oes were —— in acd gene aoe sarees ever shown at the fairs At New York 
ate Fair in nine classes winning seven firsts, two — . ej " ; titi re 
seconds. Sambo was first aged boar State, open and ee oe ee Se ee 


Championship classes, this being his third successive 
year of show ring victories. Our herd have been con- 
sistent winners for three years in competition with the 
strongest herds of the Carolinas. All our brood sows 
are winners or producers of winners. Buy from a herd 
that has proven its excellence in public competition, 
Prices reasonable. 
RIDGEWAY CLUB 

F.H. BEALL, Supt., Ridgeway, S. C. 





IF YOU GET A PURE-BRED PIG 
Be sure that it is a registered Berkshire, 
and be sure that you buy from me, My 
prices are hard to beat when you con- 
sider their line of breeding and quality. 
Here’s some mighty close prices: 

One 24-months-old boar, - « O45 

Young bo» rs, ready for service, 20 

Young gilts, . erat ik peek ae 

8 and 10-weeks-old pigs, 10 and up. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
4. E. SLOOP, China Grove, N. C. 


KIMBALL FARM 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Is offering for fall delivery a superbly 
bred lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent 
the very best blood of the breed. Also 
Duroc-Jersey pigs of the finest type and 
breeding. Prices, $10 each, either kind, 
eight weeks old. Prices on bred gilts 
and young service boars on application. 




















CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started right 
with a pair of pigs 


: ress 
Cc. W. FOWLER, Marietta, Georgia. 





When writing to advertisers men- 
tion The Progressive Farmer. 





DUROC-JERSEY SOWS, GILTS AND 
PIGS FOR SALE 


Sows and gilts, bred to Virginia Pilot, 


reserve champion and first in class at 
Virginia State Fair. My herd won six 
firsts, one second, seven third, and five 
fourth premiums at Richmond Fair. 


Five firsts, three seconds and one cham- 
pion of all breeds at Lynchburg Fair. 


HENRY PATRICK, 


RUSTBURG, VA. 














DUROC BRED 
GILTS and SOWS 


of the highest quality and breeding from 
such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry 


King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 
Nuff Again. Servjce boars, and pigs of 
all ages. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
Fayetteville, Tenn. R. F. D. No. 1. 








HIGH-CLASS 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale. Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIO., 
Raleigh, North Caro’ ; 








Wa 














won on boars first and second age class, 
senior yearling first, under a year and 
under six months third and _ second. 
Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- 
ing first and second, under a year first 
and third, under six months first and 
second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 
pion boar and sow. Stock for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, « COLUMBUS, GA. 











(19) 
POLAND CHINAS. 


127. 








POLAND CHINAS AND 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Write me your wants. Ican please you in most 
anything, from a fall pig up toa sow and pigs, or a 
fine herd boar. Over one hundred head to select 
from. These hogs are of the best breeding that 
can befound. They have been winners everywhere 
shown, 

Also Hereford cows with calves at foot and heifers 
from six months to two years old. 














R. H. LILE, Ciarkson, Ky. | 
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“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT. WON’T RUB OFF” 


POLAND CHINAS 


Bred right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 
and The Guardian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 
head this herd. The handsomest, largest and smoothest 
boars in the Sovth. Pigs eithersex, not related. Herd 
boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 
them, and a square deal for every man. 
L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 
Vice-Pres, Nat. P. C. Record for Tenn. 


BIG POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


The kind that are big and win. The herd that com- 
bines quality and size. For sale: Spring pigs, Summer 
pigs, Fali pigs, boars ready for service, and bred gilts, 
These hogs are sired by 800 lb to 1000 1b boars, and out of 
sows that wiegh from 600 lbs to 850 Ibs each, and cost 
me from $100 to $250 each—bought from the best herds 
in the North. I sell my stock cheap and guarantee sat- 
isfaction or return your money. Write me what you 
want and mention this paper. 


E. S. WRIGHT, SYKES, TENNESSEE. 


Georgia Herd Poland Chinas 


“Get a pure-bred pig’? as “The Progressive 
Farmer” advises. I have them of the best breed- 
ing 2to 6 months old, out of 400 lb. registered 
sows, and sired by noted boars. Choice bred sows 
at $50 to 375. Satisfaction to all. 


G. L. TRIMBLE, aaairsvitie, Ga. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Of fancy breeding, all ages. Fancy Poultry, 100 
fine single comb Brown Leghorns, $11 per doz. 


A. F. TUGGLE, Brush Creek, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911 For saie bred sows and fall 1916, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - . - Brooksville, Ky. 


TALLEY’S BIG KIND POLAND CHINAS 

Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs For Sale. 
Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. You see these hogs before you pay 
for them. 
J. H. TALLEY & SON, 7 Luray, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows 
and gilts and pigs of either sex, best of breeding and 
quality. Everything registered and guaranteed to 
please. W. J. OWEN & SONS, R 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


0. I. C’s. 





























Ser- 


Pure-bred pigs, all ages. Se 
Pairs 


vice boars, bred gilts. 


no akin. Best of breeding. Prices very reason- 
able. OWEN BROS., 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 





JERSEYS. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 


Newton, North Carolina. 


HEIFER FOR SALE 


Due to freshen November 30, 1912. 
Dam made 471.90 pounds butter 
with first calf. 

Bred to Sensational Fern 4th, 
Grand Champion bull at North Caro- 
lina State Fair 1912. 


PRICE $140 





























PIGS, both male and 
Tamworths. female, for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 


R.F.D.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





POLAND CHINAS. 




















HOLSTEINS. 
PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 ~ - - - Brattleboro, Vt 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 














160 Pigs to ~ 
-—Select From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 
picked over. We always ship the 
best in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 



















Angus Cattle—A few cholIce young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


PERCHERONS. 











ADIRONDACK FARMS 
Glen Falls, N. ¥ 

The greatest Breeding Es- 

tablishment in the East. 

Champion Stud of Percheron 

and Belgian Stallion and 

Mares. Catalog if interested. 





























































THE POULTRY YARD. 

















Are hatched in Buckeye Incubators! Agents every- 
where WILL SHOW YOU CHICKS HATCHING. 
Buckeye Incubators will hatch bigger chicks, 
stronger chicks and more chicks than any hen or 
incubator. See a Buckeye at work—right in 
own town. Send us your name and we will tell you 
where you can see the big chicks hatching. Buckeye 
Incubators are made in 5 sizes—60 eggs to 350 eggs, 


Sold as Low as $8.00 
and GUARANTEED to hatch every hatchable egg, 
Let us send eo testimonials from Buckeye users— 
over 325,000 in successful operation. 
Send your name to-day. 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 572 Euclid Avenue, Springfleld, Ohio 













































World’s Champion 


140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases all over; best copper tank; nursery, 
self-regulating. Best 140-Chick hot-water 
| brooder $4.85. Both <a 
ordered together 
$11.50. Frt. pre- 
paid (E.of Rockies: 1.4 
Satisfaction gusranteed. Write for book today, Fe - ‘~ 


—Get Hatching Facts 


which tells you how my Belle City 
Incubator has again—and for the 
fifth time — smashed ail records. 
This time winning world’s cham- 
pionships with three 100 per cent 
hatches. That record proves my 

eS hatcher is certain to give larger 
hatches, sturdier chicks, make big money for 
you. Write for book—or send price and save 
time. Every claim guaranteed. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


35 7r BIGieeat 
: TNCUBATDRT 


Biggest at price—hundreds of dead air cellg—cold 
rolled co: tank, hot water heat, double disc regu- 
lator, deep nursery, high legs, double doors, egg test- 
er, safety lamp. Price $7.35, with Brooder $9.85. 
Freight prepaid east of Rockies. Order from this ad 
on our guarantee or write for our big free book. 
‘Progressive incubator Co., Box 131 Ractne,Wis. 


Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
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Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There’s @ reason.” 
Please write your wants. Catalog 
Free. 


WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - - Charlotte, N. C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 foril. Send for fol 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 




















Young Mammoth for sale. From a tom 
at won first prize 
Bronze Turkeys ana four, specials in 
Canada, and first at Piedmont Fair; and from 
my $18 lamp prize winning hens. 
Toms weigh about 15 or 16 Ibs.; hens about 
12 o0ri3 Ibs. $6 per pair, if taken at once. 
OLIVER J. CONRAD, 


R. F. D. 2, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


EGG 














A LIMITED number of 
White Indian Runner 


Duck eggs from a pen of U. R. Fishels 
selected strain. 
Eggs $5.00 per settingof 15. 


KIMBALL FARM 
Oxtord, - - 


North Carolina 





Have You a Sitting Hen? 


Give her a clutch of our Rhode Island 
Red Eggs and see how well she will be 


WHICH BREED PAYS BEST ? Rw. Back. ReGG 6045475 6 154 37 

= Barred Plymouth Rocks. 14 146 12 

ase Ss. C. White Leghorns.... 18 143 31 

Som Tacts Thick re ° vs PREGGO RON oink 4 06 884-4 8 4 134 32 
‘ eF er Ww > the Beginner Will White Plymouth Rocks.. 6 94 1* 
Do Well to Consider—-The Case Bg. Leghorns (both combs) 5 84 24 





*Two pens the 

According to the ‘Standard of Per- 
fection,’’ the weights of the different 
breeds, (varieties not changing no- 
ticeably in weights) is as follows; 
also average weight of eggs: 


For the Heavy Breeds. same. 


OMMERCIAL poultry business has 
two sides, both of which should 
have due consideration. All com- 
mercial poultry, sooner or later, goes 
to market as a meat product, and 


ae 
ee 





prices obtained vary much. Some Pounds. _ Pounds. 

breeds of poultry have full meated Por nen ae ~— si Is. Pul. poy 
breasts, others are scant. Some have pism Rocks 9% 7% 8° 6 2° sa 
yellow, others white skin. Some FR, i Reds.. 8% €% 7% 5 2 8% 
breeds are small, four or five pounds wyandottes. 8% 6% 7% 5% 2 hice 
at. best, others reach ten to 12 Ear oat ¢ ; 2.3 ae 
pounds and over. Breed, in these ~~ ct — gates 
respects, makes a great difference, The above is standard, except Leg- 


nd prices cover a wide range. 
' The egg product also has its vary- 
g features. First, the average an- 
nual output per hen; second, the size 
of the eggs; third, at what season of 
the year is the largest number laid. 
The records of the National Ege- 
Laying Contest, for one year, nearing 
a close, at Mountain Grove, Missouri, 
furnish interesting and instructive 
data, if fairly considered. The con- 
test began November 1, 1911. The 
poultry was divided into pens of five 
females and one male each. Some 
breeds showing only one pen, others 
#2 number, (the White Leghorn hav- 
ing alone 18 pens). Conditions were 
‘trying, the thermometer at one time 
ranging, for 15 days, from 4 to 24 
degrees below zero, and in summer, 
for several days, ranging from 95 to 
101 degrees in the shade. The treat- 
ment of all breeds was absolutely the 
same. The averages for some breeds 
have been seriously affected by pens, 
or individuals, of low capacity. Six 
or eight hens of leading breeds have 
not laid an egg during ten months, 
and several others, not over half a 
dozen eggs each. Two White Ply- 
mouth Rock pens have produced in 
the first three months just one egg 
each. 
Of two pens of Black Orpingtons, 
one produced 242, the other only 55 
eggs average per pen in ten months. 
The reports cover ten months time. 
The first table given below shows the 
average yield per hen for ten months 
for the different breeds and varieties, 
showing two or more pens. 


Average 
Eggs 


Breed Hens. Each, 
Single Comb Reds............ 60 189 
BACK OLrpinGtems « .00c6ccesse 10 137 
Black Langshans ............ 10 13 
Silver Laced Wyandottes...... 30 136 
White Orpingtons .........0005 20 135 
BG OFUIMETORE oc ccsicsecrcce 30 132 
Meese COM BOAO cece sccesee 30 132 
Single Comb Black Minorcas.. 20 132 
Single Comb White Leghorns... 90 127 
AMCORED ccccccccsevsccssivvee 20 122 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns. 20 116 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorns.. 15 115 
Barred Plymouth Rocks ...... 70 113 
White Plymouth Rocks ....... 30 107 
White Wyandottes ........... 30 107 
Buff Plymouth Rocks ........ 20 106 
Sliver FIQMPULZB «cise ccccn 15 100 
Cornish Indiang® 2.0... ..ccs sce 16 93 
Rose Comb Black Minorcas... 10 91 
Partridge Wyandottes ....:... 10 88 
Indian Runner Ducks......... 10 111 


The following table gives the av- 














pleased. Reds exclusively. Get our fall 
prices on eggs and baby chicks before 
its too late. 
Wonderful lot of breeders now 
and laying. Write today. 
BAYSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - ~ 










mated 


Guyton, Georgia. 


erage number of eggs, per pen, for 
the first three months, November and 
December, 1911, and January, 1912: 



















RIZE WINNER 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams. 


can guineas and fancy pigeons. 
cares. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 


Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, All 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
Winners at Raleigh and 





















YNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 
IN DIAN 


ruven DUCKS 


The greatest layers on earth; 300 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. 
22 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. WOMAN’S COL- 

= LEGGE. Meridian. Miss. 


Breeds, Average No. Eggs. 
AD DPPINSTONGS sok 6c scciasce 151 
All Rhode Island Reds ..... 146 
All Cornish Indians ........ 114 
All TiBREWROARS 22 ccc cccces 92 
Sl WFORMGOTHIES fg occeccswes 89 

NIE a aicb Sa Veo. 06-6 80 85 
pS 83 
Se ries 53 
All Plymouth Rocks ....... 57 
Mad POIROT OES: ose iced cece sees 48 
Be FERIA GUTS. voce ca csecces 22 
MRE RIN 5036 5.0) 01204 0.0'O 31 


leading, and of the lowest pen, 










Stock and Eggs of 


White Wyandottes 


MRS. R. P. STEINHEIMER, 


First Prize Winners 


(of five females each) of each va 
riety. 






























Brooks, Georgia. FHligh- Low- 

Breeds. No. pens. est. est. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. BothCombs. Good breeders . a are 9 55 
and exhibition birds at HALF of next Spring’s value. | S- C- Black Or prastons. .. = 242 na 
Must have room. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. S.C. R. I. Reds......... 12 282 91 
(Red Fancier 8 years. Silver Wyandottes ...... 5 230 68 
2 Ss. Cc. Buff Orpingtons.... 6 202 91 
exclusively. The | S. C. White Orpingtons.. 4 193 99 
Crystal White Orpingtons great winter lay- | Fiack Langshans ....... 2 182 91 
ers. Kellerstrass strain. White Wyandottes 6 171 25 
Cockerels and pullets for sale. Eggs in season. Cornt h te r oe Dstants 2 471 4 
THE DIXIE POULTRY FARM, eae ‘cig ie NR 3 55 
R. C. White Leghorns.... 3 161 55 

Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 4 157 15 


Buff Plymouth Rocks.... 


The next table shows, for the same 
three months, the total yield of the 
of 
each variety, and the number of pens 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER,, 








A Postal Brings Johnson’s 
1913 Old Trusty Book, Free 
Tells about the incubator sensation of 
the world. 400,000 sold—all making big 
money for owners. Tellsabout 30 to 90 day 

free trial offer, 10 year 











oints beyond, 
t the Johnson's 
nid Book Free — read 







Freight Paid 
East of Rockies | 





: Johnson 
That Far if You Incubat 
Live na % $10 Chay Coster, Wan 





horns, for which there are no stand- 
ard weights, but they, with Anconas, 
are about the size of Andalusians— 
or smaller. The young Leghorns are 
good broilers, but the grown fowl are 
inferior for table. 

What does a summing up of the 
above tables show? 

First: conclusively, that the larg- 
est breeds, contrary to claims for Leg- 
horns and other Mediterraneans, are 
not only fully their equals, but their 
superiors aS egg producers. 

Second: the same breeds are far in 
advance of all the others as winter 
layers, the very time when the de- 
mand is the greatest and prices the 
highest. 


Third: the same breeds are those 





One of The South’s Largest Shows 





The Columbia 
Poultry Show 


COLUMBIA,S.C. 
JANUARY 28-31, 1913 


During the Fifth National Corn Exposition. 














Expert management, courteous treatment 
aos a fair deal to all. Send for Premium 
ist. 


T. L. LITTLE, Sec’y, Camden, S. C. 











that lay the largest eggs, a point that 





in the near future, will be important, 
as, Without doubt, the movement for 
selling eggs by weight, which is ad- 
vancing in New York and on the Pa- 
cific Coast, will become general. 
Fourth: the difference in weight, 
which adds so much to the poultry- 
man’s profit from market fowl, 
whether superannuated or non-pro- 
ductive females or surplus males, 
will, in many cases, mark the differ- 
ence between no profit and a good 
profit. 
A further strong point, which 
should be well studied and consider- 


Farmers Listen! 


INCREASE YOUR CROPS while 
IMPROVING YOUR SOILS. 


BROWN’S CaCO3 
Will Do It. 





ed in buying foundation stock is: It | 
is not, in egg production, so much the 
breed as the strain, or family. The 
two pens of Plymouth Rocks, laying 
one egg in three months, may have 
been prize-winners for shape and 
color, but they misrepresent the breed 
for productive capacity; and the 
Black Orpington pen that laid 55 
eggs in three months is a far cry 
from the other pen of the same breed 
that laid 242 in the same time. 

As further strengthening the point | 
of strain, rather than breed, the sig 
ports show that a White padhenipictooty 
Rock hen has laid 260 eggs and still 
on duty. A Rhode Island Red is 
close behind, with Orpingtons, Lang- 
shans and Leghorns crowding close. 

Therefore, weigh carefully all the 
points involved in selecting a breed, 
then make sure it is of a prolific 
“pbred-to-lay”’ strain. Then do your 
duty, house well, feed right, and suc- 
cess should surely follow. 

F. J. ROTHPLETZ. 














Get Your Wife a Range. 


OW THAT the money for the 

year’s crops is coming in, be sure 
to see to it that Mrs. Farmer gets 
that good range she has been need- 
ing sa long—and the washing ma- 
chine also. We are always especially 
glad to have advertising of these 
needed improvements and conven- 
iences for the farmer’s wife, be- 
cause the stock of them ordinarily 
carried by Southern merchants is 
very incomplete. Along with the ad- 
vertising of several of the most pop- 
ular Northern makes, we are glad to 
add to our list now two good ranges 
manufactured in the South—eglad be- 
cause this is evidence of an increas- 
ing =:uthern demand for. these 














Results are Absolutely Guaranteed for 
several years from ONE APPLICATION. 
Write at once for proofs and prices. 
CAROLINA COAST LIME CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, New Bern, N. C. 

For a limited time we offer full 36 1b New Feather beds 

$7.40 each, New Feather Pillows $1.20 per pair, f.o b. 

factory, cash with order. All New 

Live Feathers, BestA.G. A. Ticking. 

Guaranteed as represented or money 

back. Prompt Shipment, Order to- 


day or write for order blanks, 
We give bank references, 


SOUTHERN FEATHER AND 
Dept. 0. GREENSBORO, N. C. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 

















Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, ‘‘Georgia’”’ and 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, . Atlanta, Ga. 








ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 
GROWING 

on the rich, gently rolling prairies of North- 
east Mississippi give the intelligent farmer 
better results than other sections where 
lands sell for five times the prices our lands 
are selling for now. Write for free booklet 
and other information. 





W. A. HOUSTON, - - Okolona, Miss. 
Six Square Miles of Land 
Moore County is the home of Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines, Pinebluff, Jackson Springs, 
and other less noted winter and summer re- 
sorts and has a national reputation for its 
healthy climate. Since it has been discov- 


ered that long-staple cotton will grow where 
the long-leaf pine did grow, Moore County, 
is rapfdly becoming the home of progressive 
farmers from many States and sections of 
North Carolina. 

I have some wonderful bargains on sand- 
clay roads @nd close to growing villages and 





ran 22s. " those advertised in our 
paper e good and will give satis- 
faction. 








good schools. Good land at from $6 to $16 

per acre, 3 

J. B. FRIX, Eagle Springs, N. © 
R. R. Flag Station: Frix. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN.« 











QUALITY IN POTATOES. 


Northern People Want Dry Potatoes 
and Southern People Juicy Ones. 


NORTHERN writer on sweet po- 

tatoes says: “Those of good 
edible quality should be mealy when 
cooked.”’ 

A reader says this is entirely 
wrong, and wants an explanation o' 
how a college professor and scientist 
of reputation and authority could 
make such a mistake? 

The mistake is due to a difference 
in tastes, and the fact that the au- 
thor’s information was not broad 
enough to include Southern condi- 
tions and tastes. The Northern con- 
sumer wants a dry, mealy sweet po- 
tato, while the Southern consumer 
wants a juicy sweet potato. 

In the North ‘‘potato”’ means Irish 
potato. These have been in use for 
a longer period than sweet potatoes, 
and the Irish potato when grown in 
the North, is dry and mealy. This 
it must be to be of high quality, 
judged by their standard, and they 
naturally used the same standard for 
judging the sweet potato. 

In the South, the Irish potato is 
not so dry and mealy as it is when 
grown in the North, and Southern 
consumers do not demand this qual- 
ity as do the Northern consumer. In 
fact, the Southern people are given 
to preparing the Irish potato in a 
manner which makes it wet. 

In other words, the Northern idea 
of quality in a potato is, that it be 
dry and mealy. This originally ap- 
plied to the Irish potato, but has 
been carried over to the less common 
sweet potato. In the South, the 
“potato,’’ which means the sweet po- 
tato, must be juicy and rich in sugar 
to be of quality, and carry this idea 
over to the less common Trish po- 
tato, they ‘tolerate a moist or wet 
Irish potato, which is about the 
limit of unpalatable things to the 
Northern person accustomed to a dry 
potato. 

Therefore, the Southern grower, 
either of Irish or sweet potatoes, 
who expects to market them in the 
North, should strive to produce a 
dry mealy potato. It matters not 
what he may like himself, it will be 
far more profitable to grow what the 
consumers want than to try to edu- 
cate them to a different standard of 
quality. Of course, to the Southern 
consumer, the idea of a dry, mealy 
Sweet potato being of high quality 
is absurd, but if he is wise he will 
feed the Northern appetite instead 
of wasting time trying to change it. 





Are You Interested in Citranges? 


HE NOTICE of the newly created 

citrus fruit, the citrange, which 
you printed in The Progressive Far- 
mer last fall, seemed to create a good 
deal of interest. There were many 
applications for the young trees, and 
some were sent to each person, with 
the exception of a few who were too 
late. 

Several thousand copies of our 
Citrus News Letter were also dis- 
tributed thruout the South to those 
interested in this new fruit. 

This fall and winter more trees, 
and more descriptive literature will 
be sent out. 

The active co-operation is desired 
of persons in the Cotton Belt, and 
Just outside it, who are frepared to 
care for and report on a few of the 
young plants. 

We also wish to hear from those 
who have already received them, 
Concerning their present condition. 

From three to six years, according 
to the variety, is required for the 
young trees to begin bearing. Many 
trees are now yielding fruit in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and northern Flor- 
ida, but most of these which have 
gg planted are still too young to do 


I shall visit as many co-operators 


as possible during the winter. In the 
meantime I shall be pleased to re- 
ceive the names of all who wish 
further information concerning the 
growing of hardy citrus fruits in or 
above the Satsuma district. 
GEORGE G. BROWNELL. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





We Need Compulsory Spraying 


Laws. 
HE last Legislature in Ohio 
passed a compulsory spraying 


law which will compel all who own 
as many as ten fruit trees to spray 
them. This is exactly what we need 
in the South, as there is no justice 
in allowing some people to furnish a 
breeding cage for all of the insect 
and fungus enemies of our fruit 
trees when those near-by are try- 
ing to get rid of these enemies, but 
cannot on the account of these care- 
less people. Of course, it will be 
several years before public senti- 
ment will support such a law in the 
South, but it is almost sure to come 
about sometime in the future. The 
abundance and prevalence of the in- 
sect and fungus enemies of our fruit 
trees make such a law very desira- 
ble. Such a law will mean thousands 
and thousands of dollars to us, and 
the sooner it comes about the better 
for us. 

The Ohio spraying law reads as 
follows: 

“Section 1. One year from 
the passage of this act each 
Owner or manager of an or- 
chard consisting of ten or more 
fruit trees shall spray or cause 
to be sprayed said trees one or 
more times during the period 
from November 1 to April 30, 
with some soluble preparati@n 


for the destruction of the San 
Jose, Oyster-shell or Scurvy 
scale. 


“Section 2. Whoever know- 
ingly permits a violation of this 
act shall be fined not less than 
$25 nor more than $100 for 
each year such spraying is not 
performed.” 

As is seen, this law is designed 
against the scale insects, “and we 
can never get them under complete 
control unless such a law is enacted 
in each State. I wish to urge every 
one to give this question serious 
thought, as it is to our best interest 
to have such a law passed just as 
soon as public opinion will support 
it. There is nothing to be gained 
by growing fruit trees if you are not 
going to spray them and there is 
much to be lost, as an unsprayed 
tree is a menace to every other fruit 
tree in that whole section. Such a 
law as the above would do away with 
these disease breeders that are so 
common, especially in fence-corners 
of abandoned and run-down farms. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





Pecans as a Money Maker. 


AKE one-half of your farm and 
set it to pecan trees of the best 
paper-shell varieties. Set the trees 
80 feet apart each way so that after 
they gain their growth they will not 
grow together and entirely shade the 
greund. For a few years cultivate 
such crops as the velvet and soy 
beans between the trees until the 
trees have reached a fairly good 
growth, then seed the ground down 
as soon as possible to a good summer 
and winter pasture, Bermuda and 
bur clover, or any other good com- 
bination. After that gradually work 
up a dairy herd in proportion as the 
size of your farm will feed them. 
On the other half of the farm 
raise your garden truck, feed and 
forage for your stock, and sweet 
potatoes as a money crop. 
Under this plan you may not get 
rich the first few years but later 
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SEE HIM FIRST! 


Before the fertilizer salesman arrives, go to your dealer and explain to him that 
you will not buy 2 per cent. goods that contain only 40 pounds of Potash 
Potasn? per ton. Show him that modern, profitable fertilizers contain from 
PAYS «5 to 160 per cent. Potash, and that the composition of crops and the 
effect of crops on soils require that 
the per cent. of Potash should be 
increased until it is as great as, or 
greater than, the per cent. of Phos-. 
phoric Acid in the fertilizer. It isthis grade of goods that pays you 
and your dealer best. The quantity and quality 
of the crops are better and the actual plant food 
costs less per pound. 
Write us for Free Book with 
Profitable Formulas 

y Weill sell you Potash Salt 
c in any quantity from 200 pounds 
up. Write for prices. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Ine. 
42 Broadway, New York 

—s Block 


Bank — Bidg. 







(21) 1277 
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PLANT YOUR TREES WITH \ 


Red Cross 
DYNAMITE 


Stops First Year Loses, Hastens 
evelopment, Improves the Fruit 
in Quantity, Quality and Color 


E illustrations are actual repro- ™stss77""* 
ductions of photos of 2-year old ——=<= 
AR Bing CherryTreesplanted same day out 
) ofsame nursery shipment. Similar results 
( have been obtained generally. The root 
diagrams show the reason. You cannot afford 
} \¥_ to plant trees in spaded holes, 

Red Cross Dynamite is safely andsuccessfully used by prominent 
fruit growers for planting, cultivating and regenerating orc 


Write today for name of nearest dealer, or expert blaster, 
Farmers’ Handbook No. 177 


} DU PONT POWDER 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
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years will show the wisdom of it and 
in the meantime the increase in the 
value of your farm will be steady.— 
Foley, (Alabama) Onlooker, 





Editorial Comment:—Of course, 
it could not do for any great num- 
ber of farmers to ‘plant half their 
farms’ in pecans, but probably 95 
farmers out of every one hundred 
ought to have more pecans than they 
have. Plant some trees. 


Money in Turnips. 


BOUT the middle of September, I 
sowed a patch of turnips of the 
Purple Top variety. The plants grew 
off nicely, and I have been disposing 
of them easily at $1 per hundred. 
One has no idea how a small piece 
of land will pay sown in turnips. The 
green grocers want them when only 
about eight or ten inches in circum- 
ference. I measured some in my 
patch this morning that measured 
25% inches. These, of course, are 
past table use, but are fine if cut up 
for cattle. 
Such side crops help the family in- 
come wonderfully. 
Cc. G. TUNSTALL, 





Editorial Comment:—We are al- 
ways delighted to get brief, practical, 
helpful letters such as Mr. Tunstall’s. 
This is a good sample of the sort of 
information our readers might be 
continually ‘“‘passing on’ thru our 
columns. Often a postal card sug- 
gestion will help many. 

Some men, and very often those 
with large families, will abandon the 
farm for public works, and there la- 
bor under a boss at a salary barely 
sufficient to pay for their daily ra- 
tion, while if they would only put in 
one-half or two-thirds of that time 
on the farm, and do so intelligently, 
there would be no need of them or 
their children wanting for anything. 
—C. M. Wilson, Murdock, La. 

























































Ferry’s Seeds prove their worth at 
harvest time. After over fifty years 
of success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
planters everywhere. 

Your dealer sells them. 
1913 Seed Annual free on 
request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 


=) 
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See the Roots 
of Taber Trees 


Right there is the secret of 

the vigor of the Glen_Saint 

Mary Grapefruit, Oranges, Plums, 
Peaches, Pecans, Persimmons, {Shade 
Trees and Shrubs. Roots like these mean 


thrift, vigor, early maturity. Plant no others. 


Send for Catalog 


—1913 edition describes all good kinds for 
the South and tells just how to grow them. 
Get a copy now. Free if you write. 

GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES COMPANY 
Rose Avenue Glen Saint Mary, Florida 















SOMETHING NEW 
“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 


Gets twice the results — 
with same laborand fluid. & - 
Flat or round, fine or coarse sprays 
from same nozzle. Ten styles. For 
trees, potatoes, gardens, whitewash- 
ing,et® Agents Wanted. Booklet free. 
Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
224 Broadway, New York 


MEXICAN BIG BOLL COTTON. 


Have farmed 40 years and this is best 
variety I have ever found. Had to re- 
plant this year; but 10 acres made over 


eleven 500-pound bales, with only $32 
fertilizers. Try it for 1913, and you will 
grow no other. 

Send $1 per Bushel, f.o.b. Creswell. 


S. W. WOODLEY, R. 2, Box 54, CRESWELL. N. C. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 











FARM MACHINERY. 


“Wanted: Engine—10, 20, 30 horsepower. 
B. Frank Mebane, Spray, N. C. 


“One No. 4 Stump Puller For Sale at a 
bargain. D. M. Cameron, Lobelia, N. C. 


New Cambridge Reversible Sulky Plows 
for sale. Never been set up. TT. W. Max- 
weil, Howellsville, N. C. 

Second-hand Engines ; and Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 
s. C. 


For Sale—A second-hand mounted horse- 


power in good condition; fine for cutting | 


feed and sawing wood. Will sell cheap. 
Also 16 pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs and 25 
grades, ready for shipment. C. H. Cheat- 
ham, Route 3, Oxford, N. C. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
a nice, new 386-pound feather bed and six- 


pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 


for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
& C. 

~ Pillows Given | Away—Se nd us $10 for one 
of our famous special 36-Ib feather beds. 


We will ship bed and include 6-pound pair 


feather pillows free, freight on all prepaid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. New feathers. Best 


ticking. Agents wanted. Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. Reference: Com- 
mercial National Bank. 


Feather Beds and Pillows. If you would 
like to own a brand new 36-pound feather 
bed and a pair of six-pound pillows, mail 
me $10. I will ship them to you and pay the 
freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather 
ticking, guaranteed all live, new feathers; 
if not as advertised, your money back. Write 
for circulars and order blanks. Address D. 


M. Martin, Desk D, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. 


HELP WANTED. 








Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 


Creek, Ind. 


Wanted—W hite ‘Te acher for Public School, 
with first-grade certificate. References re- 
quired. Address, Henry Wall, Elams, N. C. 


Wanted: White Tenant Farmer and Fam- 
ily—Two or four-horse. Owner lives on 
place. Good opportunity. F. C. Smith, 


Chase City, Va 


Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 


Farmer, Raleigh, N. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 





Wanted: Position as Farm Manager, "for 
the year 1913. Reference exchanged. R. F. 


D. 2, Box 105, Ayden, N. C. 





Route 2, Lavonia, Ga. 


Practical Farmer w ants Position. as farm 


manager for 1913, or to work on large 


farm for salary. Experienced with improved 
farm machinery. Can furnish references. 
Address Magnolia Plantation, Croatan, N. C. 


Experienced Farmer, with special training 
in Southeastern agriculture, would like to 
correspond with someone owning farm near 
Atlanta, who wants manager that will work 
conscientiously for owner’s welfare. Married, 
no children; age 25. Address, Box 377, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK, 
SHEEP AND GOATS. _ 











Oxford Down Rams and Ewe-—-Both im- 
ported and home-bred, weighing over 200 
pounds. A splendid Duroc-Jersey red ser- 
vice boar—a prize winner, weighing 700 
pounds—a beauty; price, $50, with all pa- 


pers. W. Empie, Amsterdam, N. 
CATTLE, 
Red Polled Cattle, Hampshire Ho 





‘Re gistered Guernseys — One cow, one 
heifer, two mature bulls, six bull calves. 


Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 


Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. CC. Bardin, Proprietor, West 


Winfield, N. Y. 


One Hundred Head of Young Steers and 
Heifers for sale—Most of them de-horned. 
Will make fine feeders. Collins & Lawson, 


South Boston, Va. 


Three Jersey Bulls; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs: two bred Berkshire 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 

Cc 


& Sons, Greensboro, N. 


35 head of grade "Jers y Heifers for Saie— 


From 12 months to 2 years old. Bred to 
registered Jersey bulls. There are no culls 
in herd. Some will soon freshen. Write 


for particulars, price, etc. H. F. Long, 


tockingham, N. C. 














Position Wanted as Farm Manager—25 
years’ experience. Understand modern ma- 
chinery. Can manage white or colored la- 
bor. References furnished. R. L. Russell, 





We are offering our entire herd of four- 
teen high-grade Holstein-Friesians and Jer- 
seys, of the high-producing 
with one Holstein bull, si 
one Jersey bull, entitled to reg 
only dairy or dairy i 
information, 
Food Dairy, 


For full 
write Pure 

Pure-Bred Holstein 
Pontiac 
King Pontiac 


King 





istry cow, Primrose 


ready for service. 
best blood in the breed 


want to head your 


this is 


raw, S. 


your chance. 
Cc 


Large, vigorous, heavy-laying Anconas for 
Statesboro, Georgia. 


Faw n and ae Abe > 





Thomason, Mar- 


Catalpas sprouts, 





Concordia 


seed (all varieties). “Wakefields’” a 
Ormsby; 


ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Mar 

Marshville, N. C., Route 2. — 
Younger c¢ Barred Rocks—‘“‘Beau- 
W. B. Lamb, Ingold, 


Cockerels—Two-hun- 





Fox 


DOGS 
Hounds—New 


She iby ville, Ky. 


Wilkes 
nished. 


One 


quick 


Montrose 


buyers. 


STOCK. 
~Hambletonian Mare—Age 
horse. Lady 
W. H. Ruffin, 
Spanish Jack 
Aberdeen Angus bull 
Dunnlora Farm, 


and Berkshire hogs. 


bodied, 
Stock 
E. M. 


One 


cheap 


11 years old. 
at County fair. One 
grown for 
is a bargain. 
me. Yuor letters cheerfully 
| A. Dove, Cornelius, 


SWINE. 
Registered Berkshires. 
Wyldwood, Cornwell, 


nicely 


Grade 


Poole, 


Registercd 


Bronze 


Duroc-Jcrsey 
ty. Moderate prices. 


short-legged, 
for sale. 


Timberlake, 


3ay, Three-Year Percheron 
Excellent colt, guaranteed 
or will exchange 
This colt 


Berkshire Pigs 
Whitaker, Asheboro, 
Registered 


e. 


Mulefoot. Hogs and get 
head to select from. Sy 
| ilton, Ohio. 


tion, Illinois. 


Elliott, 
N. C.; 


prices 


Farm, 


; Duroc 
Geo. A. 


oO. 
White 


kind. 
pigs. 
teed. 





gs, the 
be ite d breed. He rbert Gregory, Stovall, N. C. 





| Registered 
best sows have recently 
and I think are good 
to approval—y 
back if they 
Windy Heights 


subject 
Money 
factory. 


Berkshires—THe 
ped on 
lottesville, Va. 

Pure-B red 
and Angora Goats for sale. 
Canton, ic. 


Perfect O. I. CG. Pigs For 
Oo. I. C. Swine 


Registered 
dotte chickens. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Leahurst Farm, 
pigs for sale; 
Lea, Danville, 


. C. Hogs—All 
and Black 
trios, cheap. 


Pigs—$ 
Goodman, 
Poland 


~ We | 


service 
erence: 


N. 


Route 29. 


Ede nwood Farm, 
Poland 


China pigs. 


reasonable, 


~ Re ‘gistered B 3erkshire—An extra fine 
10 months, 250 pounds, 
Eatonton, Ga. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
registration. $4. Six-weeks 
$5 (mother best retriever). 
Clarkesville, Va., Route 

Largest Litters, Fastest Growing, 

.50 each. Registered gilts and ser- 
vice boars. White Leghorn chickens, { 
Mooresville, N 





Sycamore, Va. 


| Registered E 





sex 





in farrow, service 


China 


hve 





Angora 
rye, at 


shires, 
at re 
thrifty 


Troy, 


Buff 


nette, 


Pure 


trude 


Pure-Bred Buff Orpingtons 
Louisburg, y 


ZL. Eis 


For 
W. J. 


rman, 






Virginia Polytechnic 
for sale a fine lot of 
Duroc-Jerseys, 
asonable prices. 
pigs, but not 
Animal Husbandry 
Polytechnic 


POULTRY 


R. I. Red Cockerels—$1 each. 
ee al 


N. 


Rocks — Nice 
Norcross, Ga. 
Buff Orpingten 
Hardy, Jeffress, 


good White 


Strickland, Katesville, 


Penciled Indian 


each. 


Oakwood F< 


Bourbon Red T 


$5 


Single Comb Whit« 


de Mrs. 


Wvandottes—Hens, 


erels, 
Falls, 





$1 each. Mrs. 


N. C. 


Groome & Sons, 





first-premium White 
Stock Farm—Clydesdaie 


Write 


Brown Leghorn Coc kerels, Pekin Drakes— 


the 


Pedigree everotilae: Write 


White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- 
dolph Poultry Farm, 
in two pairs and a trio, 


Brahma coc Rerei, 





Berkshires 
Berkshire Farms, 
Berkshire 
Turkeys. James N. 
ville, N. 

Raise 


Baby Chicks—Orpingtons and White Leg- 


s—Rich 


best 


y Sale—Ducks and Chickens. 
approval, Robert i eee 


Essex P igs 





and Silver-Laced 





White and Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas, 


Berkshire » Brown and Buff 


State Normal Coltege 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants—Nice stock, 75c per 1,000, 


T. Gooding, Merritt, N. C. 
Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, _ Lettuce, 


Parsley, Celery and Strawberry plants. Ask 
for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro 
North Carolina. - 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, from ‘choice 
spe- 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield or 


Succession, per thousand, with 20 kinds of 

garden seed, $1.25; without seed, $1 

thousand; two thousand, $1.75. By mail 

per hundred, 25 cents. W. R. Hart, : 
C 


prise, S. 


per 


a 
Enter- 


3uy Your Frost- Proof | “Cabbage Plants 


from F. S. Cannon, Meggetts, S. C. 1,009 


4,000, at $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 
$1 per 1,000; 10,000 to 15,000, at 90c’ per 


1,000. Special price on larger orders. Sat. 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Jouannet’s Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants— 


No better to be had anywhere. $1 per 1,000: 
5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000. ; 
net’s Early Giant Argenteuil Asparagus 
roots, $4 per 1,000. Get the best. Alfred 
Jouannet, Box 50, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Jouan- 


Jouannet’s Frost-Proof Cabbage Pl: a 


No better to be had anywhere. $1 per 1,000; 
5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Jouannet’s Early Giant 
Argenteuil Asparagus Roots, $4 per 1,000, 
Get the best. Alfred Jouannet, Mt. Pleag- 
ant, 8. C. 


Cabbage | Plants—Grown under the Blue 


Ridge foothills; are extra hardy, frost- 
proof. Cultivation suggestions and price 
list free. Send 75c for 500, $1.25 for 1,000 
$3.25 for 3,000, $5 for 5,000. Early Jersey 
and other varieties. Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Plants from High-Grade Seed Onl y—Same 


as used for my own crops. The very best 
that can be produced. ‘‘Henderson’s Succes- 
sion’’ cabbage, “Big Boston” lettuce, “White 
Bermuda” onion, and ‘Early Eclipse” beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 for $10. Write for 
catalog. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


100,000 Cabbage Plants for Sale—The 


Early Jersey Wakefieid and Charleston 
Wakefield. Prompt attention to packing 
and shipping. 20 years’ experience in the 
plant-raising business. $1.25 thousand, f.o.b. 
High Point, N. C.; cheaper in larger quan- 
tities. Write Joseph Ingram, High Point, 
North Carolina. 


Long Staple Cottonseed—We have for sale 
lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 


seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful’ handling at the 
gin. Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 
Rogers & Son, Society Hill, S. 


REAL ESTATE. 





Orpingtons—Ten 


Milton, ville, 


Ramsey 


See Spencer strains). Crutchfield & Son., 
(Cherry)—Eligible : 


Shamrock Farm, Leghorns—200-egg 


Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton Farms, 


Chinas—T he 
Service boars; 
Price, breeding 
Dunnlora Farm, 


Shipped on approval. 


are prepared entry at East Carolina Bair, 
Berkshires of the 
| two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
boars. Write 

First National 
| Cc. Latta Farm, 


purest breeding, 


Bank, Yorkville, 
Yorkville, 


Berkshire 





boars 
Pigs; can mate 
celred Jcrsey 
4 Re clean 

a bushel. 
Connell 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 











SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





Institute, 














Cc ottonse e d—One 


Frost-Proof Cabbage 











James Mant 











Ne For Sale—L. "Be Dail, Mt Mt. ~ Olive, 








Tota Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
©. 





131 Acr town, , high ~ school, on 





improved road. A bargain. F. M. Rand, 
Chase City, Va. 





Beautifully Ilustrated Booklet About Del- 


aware, free to home-seekers. State Board 
of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


Fine Farm for fruit, cotton, grain, tobacco, 


and celery. Orchard 14 years old, has never 
missed. Write box 14, Troy, N. C. 


Farm of 115 Acres—Best bargain in Har- 


nett County; near school and churches; for 
sale or rent. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 


Small and Large Farms For Sale.—The 


best opportunities in Tennessee. Address im- 
mediately, Doak Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Move to Chadbourn, N. C.—About a dozen 


good farms for sale at bargain prices. All 
sizes. Write Brown Mercantile Co., Chad- 
bourn, N. C. 


Am in the Real Estate Business—Making 


farming lands a specialty. If you wish to 
sell, buy, or lease a farm, write me. A. 
Deans, Wilson, N. C. 


Big Farm For Sale—400-acre farm for 


sale, or will divide and sell two parcels. 
Fine cotton, grain and tobacco farm. With 
two-story residence and other out-buildings. 
Price per acre, $8. Terms easy, to a quitk 
buyer. Timber’ rights reserved. Meherrin 
Lumber Co., Chase City, Va. 


Cheap Lands—108 acres, 30 cleared. One 


dwelling. This is a bargain at one thou- 
sand dollars. 188 acres, 60 acres cleared; 
| good buildings; a part of this land _ will 
make 50. bushels corn or one bale cotton 
per acre without fertilizer. This is a great 
bargain at $2,500. I have other just as 
good bargains. Address, C. M. Reaves, 
Loris, S. C 


Mobile and Ohio Railroad Lands—For 


general farming, stock raising, corn, sugar 
cane, vegetables, fruit and nuts. Elevated 
country. Good water. $5 per acre and up. 
Terms, one-fourth cash; liberal terms on 
| balance. For illustrated folder and maps, 
| address George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama 
Land and Development Company, 409 North 
Royal St., Mobile, Ala. 


Virginia Farms—We have a large number 


| of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
| grain, grass, clover, cotton, tobacco, etc., in 
cluding several large river plantations well 
suited for stock raising; also some good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Lookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Shert- 
d, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ists in the Greensboro Commercial 





School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure 4 
good pesition 
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THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 





(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
Cotton. 
November 29. 
Good middling .....ceseeee coves 18% 
Strict middling .....cccseceoee y 
Middling ... cos, 1% 
LOW ceeds news 08 ome oe 9 to 10 


Receipts, 200 bales. 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 








High grades ..... 66-0:46.0 66688 $4.80 @ $5.30 
LOW STAGES ..ccaccvesccsccs 4.50@ 4.75 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... .75@ _ .85 
No, 2 MIME svcssscvccccces ) 1G SS 
Timothy hay, per ton oo eee + $22.50 @ $23.00 
Provisions, 
Snowdrift shortening, per case... 6.75 
Compound, tierce basis .......... 8%4c 
Pure lard, tirece basis..........-. 12%c 
Cheese, full cream ...... cocvcscee 18% @19C 
Meats. 
Di Bs LIVE. cise cesses vecs eooeeee 114% @11%C 
Hams, sugar-cured@d ....ccccccces 17%@18 ¢ 





SAVANNAH COTTON 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor 


The Cotton Record.) 
November 28. 
MOVGINEL YS. c0% eters caw Pree - WY 
GOOd GPOIMAry 6660-8666 6868 aes 11 
Low middling ..... Bre hsel ew 8 764,6 11% 
MIGGHDRS. -4.64.64:6. 6065 6540 Pre ea 12% 
Good MIGEGHNE w.cccsecssccoses 13 
Total sales—bales ....cccscccccrsces 11,291 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.....$20.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton............ $25.00 
The market has continued firm, with 
prices slowly working to a higher basis. 
The demand keeps up without apparent 
abatement, with foreigners still taking the 


greater part. The firmness has been in the 
face of a crop movement surpassing all pre- 
vious records, and also of revival of alarm 
over the war situation in Europe. At times 
it looks as if some of the great powers 
could scarcely avoid becoming entangled. 
That the price of cotton should not merely 
hold up, but even advance in spite of such 
depressing influences, argues much for the 
strength of general situation. 

Altho the crop last year was over 16,000,- 
000 bales, the movement into sight this 
year to date is larger than last year for 
the same time. Nevertheless, it is very gen- 
erally recognized that the crop is much 
smailer than last year’s, but that it has 
been picked, ginned, and marketed with un- 
usual rapidity. It is certainly a matter for 
congratulation that the market has held up 
under such heavy odds while the great rush 
was on. In spite of the fact that the supply 
of cotton since September 1, including 
stocks carried over, amounted to about two 
million bales more than last year, prices at 
the present time are nearly 4 cents over last 
year. This is ample compensation for the 
reduced number of bales, and a. great wind- 
fall for the sections where a good crop was 
made. The wants of the consuming world 
have not yet been nearly supplied. Ameri- 
can mills especially are understood to be 
only very sparingly provided. With the crop 
admitted to be relatively small, the heavy 
pressure must soon be over. Competition 
for what remains will probably be active, 
and it looks reasonable to expect that prices 





will rise to materially higher levels. Dry 
800ds trade reports are excellent. 
RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
November 25. Per cwt. 
Steers—Best, per cwt.......... - $7.00 @$7.50 
Medium 06 HOG icv cscvcss 5.75@ 6.50 
COMMON CO TAI” 60d essc00 Se 4.25@ 5.00 
Helfcrs—Best ........e.ee0- ---- 5.50@ 6.00 
MOCGIUED “EG: BGO). .6.6:55.0S0 0:00 4.50@ 5.00 
Common to fair .........--. 3.50@ 4.00 
ON —TREBE Gi icatsedis sic cbse’ +. 4.50@ 5.00 
Medium to good ........... 3.50@ 4.00 
Common to fair ..... vseeess, S20 G. 6.00 
BTN rapa dots a58 850k ob -s75s6.Siaca soe. 3.50@ 5.50 
ae ecececces 4.25@ 4.75 
Calves—Extra ...... ere err 8.00@ 8.50 
Medium ........ eb Aare. oa eKes 7.00 7.50 
Dairy cows, per head ......... -30.00@ 60.00 
REN BORE © 6.5 sscs6 noobs k 6 ese0 o's 8.00@ 8.25 
oe a ET ee area ee er ee 7.00@ 7.50 
Sows and stags ...........- 5.00@. 7.00 
Sheep—Best .........ccccccees 4.00@ 4.50 
COMMON t@ FAlP «20 00:0 20 0'0s 2.00@ 3.50 
PSU exe sc es PC ee 3.50@ 7.00 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 


NUTS. 
(Report Furnished by Holmes & Dawson.) 
November 26. 
No, 1 grade, per pound.......... 3%c 
No, ~ SPAGO: 63045055 eee ee - 34% @3%e 
BEDS BEQIE. os: chs ocsieres.v0'bs wh.0.e:6 3% @3\c 
Light weight ........e.ceeceeeee 2%@3 c¢ 
Spanish, per bushel .......... $1.15 @$1.17% 


Market steady. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


Good prices prevailed on the Richmond 
market, Buyers were out in force, but ow- 
ng to unfavorable weather conditions, only 
about 250,000 pounds of the weed was offer- 
ed for sale. The offerings showed little im- 
Provement over those of last week. 

While the receipts of the past week were 
Not up to those of the week before, at 
Lynchburg, still they realized expectations, 
Considering the fact the season was bad for 
elivery of loose leaf. There was a decid- 
edly better feeling on the market, several 
8rades showing improvement as to price, 


and, taken as a whole, the sales for the 
week gave better satisfaction than any oth- 
er week this season. 

There were large sales at Danville. There 
was a larger percentage of low-grade offer- 
ings. Prices held firm at the highest point 
they have reached this season. The farmers 
are taking advantage of the seasonable 
weather to market the crop as rapidly as 
possible. 

High prices and heavy sales were the 
rule on the South Boston market for the 
past week, but there was a scarcity of 
bright tobacco. It is reported that already 
about one-half of this season's crop has 
been sold, and that it will prove to be much 
smaller than was at first suprosed, and even 
the high price prevailing will not make up 
for the shortage in the crop. J. M. BELL. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
November 26. 


Late-crop Southern potatoes, per barrel, 


$1.75 @2.25; potatoes, in bulk, per 180 
pounds, $1.75 @2.12; per bag, $1.75 @2. 
Sweets, per barrel, $1.50@2.25. Onions, red 


or yellow, 50c@$1 per 100-pound bag; white, 
75c@$1.50. White cabbage, per barrel, 50c.; 


red, 75c@$1. Artichokes, $3@4 per barrel. 
Brussels sprouts, 4@8c per quart. Wax 
beans, $1.50@3 per basket; green, $1.25@ 
2.75. Beets, 75c@$1 per barrel; per 100 
bunches, $1@1.50. Carrots, 75c@$1.25 per 
barrel. Cucumbers, Florida, $2@3 per bas- 
ket. Long-cut cauliflower, 75c@$2 per bar- 
rel; short-cut, $1.50@3. Celery, 15@30c per 
dozen. Chicory, 25@50c per basket. Egg- 
plants, $2.50@3 per box. Endive, 12@1l4e 
per pound. Horseradish, per 100 pounds, $5 
@6. Kale, 30@50c per barrel. Kohlrabi, 
$1@2 per 100 bunches. Lecks, $1 per 100 
bunches. JTettuce, 40@50c per basket. Lima 
beans, $5@6 per basket. Mushrooms, $1.25 


@2 per 4-pound basket for white, and $1@ 
1.50 for brown. Okra, per basket, 75¢@$1.25. 
Oysterplants, $2@3 per 100 bunches. Pep- 
pers, $1@1.50 per barrel. Peas, $1.50@4.50 
per basket. Parsley, curly, per barrel, $3. 
Parsnips, $1@1.25 per barrel. Romaine, 50 
@75e per basket. Radishes, per 100 bunch- 
es, 75c@$1. Shallots, $2 per 100 bunches. 
Squash, 50@80c per barrel. Spinach, 50c@$1. 


Turnips, 75c@$1 per barrel for white, and 
50@90c per bag for rutabagas. Tomatoes, 
$2@4 per carrier. Watercress, $1@1.50 per 


100 bunches. 

Apples, $3@3.75 per barrel, 
and condition. 
$4. Pears, 


as to variety 
Fine Greenings will fetch 
$3@5 per barrel. Grapes, 30@35c 


per 20-pound basket. Cranberries, $1.75 @2 
per crate, or $6@8 per barrel. Citron, per 


barrel, 40@50c. Quinces, $4@4.50 per barrel. 

Eggs, 30@50c. It is simply a matter of 
quality and even the lowest quotation is too 
high for a good deal of stock here and com- 
ing daily. Cold-storage eggs, 22@24c. 

Wheat, $1.05. Oats, 37c. 

Creamery specials, butter, 35c; held stock, 
cold storage, 32@338c; factory, 24@24%c; 
imitation creamery, 25c. 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 


November 27. 


Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen—. 28c 
Store-gathered ...0.+6 siw'on 6 06.056 27c 
Butter—Creamery, per pound....... 35¢ 
COURLTY iss Ce seteteresorceeeceke ave 





A New Fertilizer at the New York 
Land Show. 


T THE New York Land Show, to 
be held at the Seventy-First Regi- 
ment Armory, Thirty-third Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, this month, 
there will be an exhibit by the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, of Nashville, 
Tenn., and New York City. 

Cyanamid is a new nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer containing lime, which has had 
such a marked success in mixed fer- 
tilizers in this country during the 
last few years. 

The nitrogen in Cyanamid is ex- 
tracted from the atmosphere by elab- 
orate electrical processes at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, where the electrical 
power from the falls is utilized. The 
manner of manufacture showing the 
material in its various stages of com- 
pletion will be shown in an evolution 
series. 

There will be photographs of crops 
grown with Cyanamid fertilizers in 
comparison with fertilizer containing 
other materials, as well as photo- 
graphs of factories in this and other 
countries. 

Literature in regard to the mate- 
rial will be distributed, and everyone 
interested in agriculture will find it 
very interesting to acquaint them- 
selves with the wonderful possibili- 
ties of this material, from which 
eventually a very large portion of the 
nitrogen for fertilizers will be de- 
rived. 





I have only been a reader of The Progres- 


sive Farmer for a month or so but I think 
it the best agricultural paper published in 
the South, and I would certainly like to see 
it in the home of every farmer who owns 
land and every tenant who does not own 
land, in the »South, as it is chock full of 
good, hard common-sense, and is helpful to 
every man who tills the soil.—Alex. Patter- 
son, Johnson City, Tenn. 





Cabbage Plianis!! 


express rates and prompt delivery. 
cession or Dutch. 
quantities. 





a 


We grow fine stocky plants, vigorous, and healthy. 
before severe weather sets in—will stand any weather subject to our climate. 


r € Varieties—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakef.elds, Sue- 
Prices, single 1000. $1.25; 2000 and over $1.00 per 10090. 


W. L. KIVETT, High Point, N. C. 


Cabbage Planis!! 
If set deep now so as to get well established 
Guaranteee low 


Big reduction on large 


J 











| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Cheapest Business College on 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
raphy, penmanship, drawing, etc. Band 
music free. Write for particulars. Z. B. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 








Earth— 
typewriting, teleg- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Null’s Famous Extracted Honey—Sample 
for stamp. Demopolis, Ala. 


$30 Buys Sharpless Cream Separator, No. 
2, slightly used, perfect condition. Cost $55. 
Carl Hammer, Route 4, Salisbury, N. C. 





Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 


and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bldg., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


I want to interest a few farmers, with 


some capital, in dairying, trucking, poultry. 


Splendid opportunity. Ten thousand popu- 
lation. Not 10 per cent supplied by local 
producers. J. G. Anderson, President Cham- 


ber of Commerce, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
ete.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 
dress E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 
Single Comb Reds, $1 each. Mrs. S. F, 
Long, Chapel Hill, N. C. : a ae 

Registered Poland China Boars—Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Q. McMahan, Sevier- 
ville, Tenn. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs. Indian Runner ducks, 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Hillcrest Hog 
and Poultry Farm. Eidson, Tenn. 
Five Million Nancy Hall Potato Plants— 


For April and May delivery. Ask for cata- 
log. W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Florida. 


Northern Buyers Want Southern Farms— 
Direct Dealing With Owners. No commis- 
sion. What have you to sell? Write South- 
ern Homeseekers’ Bureau, Box 1454 At- 
lanta, Ga. 


The World’s Best Strain White Crping- 


tons, at $1 each. English Pencil Indian 
Runner ducks, white-egg strain, from im- 
ported ducks, $ Mrs. F. A. Sullivan, 


i. 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 











‘OUR HEALTH TALK. 


ee a eel 











Six Health Suggestiors for December 


1. Arrange the room wkere you 
and your family sit, so that you can 
keep it warm and stiil have fresh 
air. Put a board across one window 
to throw the cold air up to the ceil- 
ing, and keep the window open six 
inches. 

2. Remember that fresh vegetables 
and fruits are necessary for good 
health and good digestion in the win- 
ter. Keep all that can be kept. 

3. Tell the good wife that baked, 
boiled and broiled things are easier 
to digest than things that are fried 
in grease, and ask her to cook ac- 
cordingly. 

4. Look after the bed clothing 
Use paper under the mattress and be- 
tween the covers to keep out the 
cold air. You want to be warm in 
bed with the window open. 

5. Look at the vaccination scars of 
the family. If any have not been 
vaccinated within three years, have 
the doctor vaccinate them. 

6. Visit the school your child at- 
tends. See if there is any provision 
for fresh air in the school room. See 
if your child has a desk that does not 
cramp, and light that comes from the 
left side. If these things are not 
right in the school, kick about it to 
the trustees. 

A. W. FREEMAN. 

Assistant Commissioner, Virginia 
Board of Health, Richmond. 


This 
monthly 
Freeman. 


is the 
health 
Look 


Editorial .Comment: 
first of a series of 
suggestions by Dr. 
out for them. 








A boy in a Chicago school refused to sew, 
evidently considering it beneath the dignity 
of a ten-year-old man. “George Washngton 
sewed,’ said the principal, taking it for 
granted that a soldier must; ‘‘and do you 
consider yourself better than George Wash- 
ington?” “T don’t know, time will tell,’’ 
said he, seriously.—BHxchange. 











ra Br. 
Piedmont Long Staple Cotton Seed, 


choice selected seed for sale. This cotton 
raised in Piedmont section of North Carolina 
is bringing 18 to 20 cents per pound. 
HICKORY SEED CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 
Nias staal 
We are Specialists in Vegetable Plant Growing. 
Cabbage, Early Jersey Wake ield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Big Boston Lettuce, Giant White Forcin 
at one price $1.15 per 1,000, $4.50 for 5,000 lots, $ 
10,000 lots, $15.00 for 20,000 lots and over, packed in good 
shape, special prices on large quantities of plants deliver- 
ed prepaid to your office. Write us for prices on Caulf=™~ 
flower, Beet, Parsley, Egg Plant, Peppers, Tomatoes 
and Sweet Potato Plants for early shipment. We bed 
about 3,000 bushels of Sweet Potato Seed early. Write 
for illustrated booklet with cultural instructions. 
FRANKLIN PLANT FARM. Inc. P. O. Box 964. 
Long Distance Telephone co::nections. Norfolk, Va. 


Land cost him $600 
$6000 profit now! 


Mr. Hall, a former Michigan man, 
bought 100 acres of land in East 
Texas, at $10 peracre, afew years 
ago; planted 60 acres to peach trees; 
made a good living from melons 

2nd berries until trees came 
to bear—and zow he is 
getting $6000 wet from his 
sixty-acre orchard alone, 


[Monziress Farm 
Jacksonville, Texas.) 
























, rf You can not only 
. buy lands at far 
less than youre 
would sc!l for; but 
you can raise more 
crops with the 
same effort and at 
less expense; be- 
cause of the rich fertility of these lands 
and the milder climate, w’:ich cuts winter 
expenses ’way down, alory the 


~— Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas and Texas 


As Frank Federer says, who came here from 
Rhineland, Wis.: “I can raise here on $15 
land as much as I could in Wisconsin on $200 
land.” S.N. Jackson of Piggott, Ark., de- 
clared that ‘This is better fruit country than 
in Tennessee; our orchard crops bring more 
money here, and there is a better market for 
what we raise.”*” Jackson only paid $700 for 
his place. These lands won’tstay cheap. They 
have already doubled in value since 1905; but 
even this year you can buy at $12 to $25 per 
acre, as good land there as you are farming 
now. And you’d have every advantage of 
schools, churches, close neighbors,good local 
markets, phones, rural free delivery, ete. 
This proposition deserves serious thought. 


On the Ist and 8rd Tuesdays of eachmonth 
there are low round trip excursions to 
Arkansas and Texas via Cotton Belt 
Route, allowing 25 days’ time and free 
stopovers. Go on the nex? one, 


Get our free books! 


Written by a farm man who knows farming 
from Ato Z. Hetraveied over thousands of 
miles in these sections to learn where the real 
farm opportunitles were—the kind he knew 
you would grasp if you saw them. He tells 
you, in plain words, all about them. 100 pages 
and farm pictures. Send a pose 

tal today for your free copies. aed 


E. W. LaBEAUME, 
General Passenger Agent 
1478 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 
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$9.000 offered for certain inven- 
x tions. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and “What to Invent” sent tree. Sexnd 
rough sketch for tree report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attys 
3 Established 16 Years 


| 1062 FP. Street, Washington, D, c. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 







































This is the Book 


we want to send free to every 
farmer and property owner. 
It tells of our high grade 


{APOLLO 














much valuable information. 





GALVANIZED 


Roofing and Siding 


The best products made for all classes of farm buildings. 
Sold by WEIGHT. Our book ‘‘BETTER BUILDINGS’ covers this sub- 
ject thoroughly—and tells how you can get many years more service by using 
Apollo Sheets. This book also contains tables of weights, building plans, and 
Send for a copy of ‘‘Better Buildings’ 


to-day. 












xport Representatives: 


Pac. Coast Re ps: U. S. Steel nat Soll Ge .. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DIsTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, ig Orleans, New York, Phila., 





Pittsburgh, St. Louis 


S. Steel Products Co., New York City 





Let Me 


This 
Send Your 
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yy 


tunity ever offered. 








you, freight paid. 


and at only 


Manure Spreaders 
and Cultivators 







prices and long, easy 
oes of in- 
asking. Write me now. 
Big 

Book 


FREE 


A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 


American Farm Implements at factory prices. 
to pay, 30 days free trial, without a cent of expense to 


| The Famous Detroit-Ameri 
'  Tongueless Disc Harrow 


The best you can buy 
offered on the easiest terms in the world 
a fraction of trust prices, 
For-all-time Guarantee protects you. 










at proportionatelow ala la 


paymentterms, Big 


FRED. C. ANDREWS, Gen. Mgr. American Harrow Co. 
Hastings Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


Great Impiement— 





Write “Write Me Tonight 


1 will tell you how to get the famous Detroit- 
Your own time 















at any price, now 
Direct from 


Don't 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 








ized Cotton,’ the Charleston, 

South Carolina; News and Cour- 
ier calls upon the delegation in Con- 
gress from that State, to take “this 
matter up with the proper authori- 
ties at Washington,’’ the idea being 
to prevent misbranding of fabrics go- 
ing into automobile tires. 

It seems that the Sea Island cotton 
from the’ Charleston district- is the 
finest and most durable cotton known 
to the world’s trade, due to a hun- 
dred years of painstaking, scientific 
breeding and.culture. But the grow- 
ers of this fine cotton are not reap- 
ing the rewards due to their perse- 
verance, nor to the merit of the 
staple they are putting on the mar- 
ket, because of misbrandin&® of the 
cotton goods that go into the tires. 
One progressive farmer, Mr. J. Swin- 
ton Whaley, offered to ship to a man- 
ufacturer a bag of cotton to be test- 
ed, the history of the tires manufac- 
tured from it to be noted, so as to 
determine its real wearing qualities 


Ure the caption of ‘“Standard- 










Prices 
Smashed! 


Lower even than wholee 


face 


tories to you, 
delay 

etting my 
. igs — 





Biggest Stumps 


others doing it. W hy not you? 


castings that 
wet ratchets. Free 


Will interest you. 


Pulled 


For 4c Each-In 5 Minutes! 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, S. C., does it, 


Thousands of 


Pull an acre of 


stumps @ day. Douvle the land value—grow Dig 
crops on virgin soil! Geta 


all steel, triple power stump puller 
le ore power than a@ locomotive. 60% 
lighter, 406% stronger than cast iron puller. $0 
days’ free trial. 3 yearguaranteeto replace, free, 
break fromany cause. Double 


book shows photos 


letters from owners. Special price 


Write now. Address 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 180 21st St. 
Centerville, lowa 











Owing to our close factory connections we offer 








these great engines at prices that will enable you ro grinders, etc. 


Save’$25 to $350 


BOHO 


The simplest engine made. 
Starts easy in cold weather. 


ENGINES 


Patented mixer, n 

features. 

best gasoline engine in all the worl 
GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 


Let us send our large engine folder. 
and describes all BOHO 
Write now—we will save you money. 


D. T. BOHON CO. 


GASOLINE 


Fewest working parts. 


simple and positive igniter and many other valuable 
Thousands of satisfied users say it is the 


It illustrates 
IN engines as well as crushers, 


110 Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 


ew, 











WHY NOT BE° 
eA LUMBERMAN 





= 202 Hope St., 
1599 Terminal Building, New York 


You can do a good lumbering business in fall and winter 
when the farm doesn’t need you. ou have the team, 
wagon and engine. Just get an “American” Portable 
Saw Milland you'reready to saw lumber and make good 
money. Begin with your own wood lot, if you have one. 
hen saw, your potatoes, lumber for them. With 
mounted ‘‘American” Mill you'll cover a lot of country 
each season, putting in fall and winter on a good paying 
Our new book No. 34 will start 
you right. Ask for it, addressing nearest office. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 
Makers of standard saw mills of any size or capacity, 
Hackettstown, N. J. Chicago 
Savannah—New Orleans 


lumbering business. 








Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” t 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read 
and then keep it where you can refer to 
We can supply you with it for 
paid. 





$1.87, post- 


it. | We save you from $5 to $20 on mills. 
Plate or burr. 
protects you. 


Our $16,000 eer antee 
frite for catal og now. 


| FEED MILLS $15 up 


as compared with substitutes that 
e being used—this was refused. 
Attention is called to this matter 
at this time to show that not merely 
must the farmers co-operate, but 
they must, in their organized capac- 
ity, demand of the Government “a 
square deal.” To secure what we 
need, and what the importance of 
our industry justifies us in asking 
for, may require new departments 





HERTZLER & ZOOK CO, Box 407, Bellville, Pa. 


of the State and National Govern- 
ments; and may appear to some to 
be a departure from the accepted 
functions of government. But the 
friends who say we should not call 
on the Government to protect us 
from our folly, seem to forget that 
government is for ‘‘the greatest good 
to the greatest number.’’ Under pro- 
tection, as we have known it for 66 
years, 10 per cent of the people have 
controlled legislation in the interest 
(?) of the other 90 per cent, as the 
10 per cent saw fit to distribute, and 
failing to distribute it equitably as 
might have been expected, they are 
now trying to ‘‘donate’’ it in the 
shape of libraries, hero medals, so- 
ciological work, farm demonstration, 
schools of country life, pensions to 
college professors, and the latest 
form is to pension our ex-Presidents. 

In the legislation which some of us 
propose, notably the Farmers’ Union 
of Virginia on tobacco, and the Far- 
mers’ Union of South Carolina on 
cotton, we are legislating in the in- 
terests of the great mass of produc- 
ers of these two important money 
crops. Our measures will help every 
man who produces a bale of cotton, 
or a barn of tobacco, and by the in- 
spection and standardization of these 
products, and putting them on the 
market in the most economical man- 
ner, will inure to the benefit of the 
consumers as well. Besides, such a 
large proportion of these crops are 
exported, and under such conditions 
of trade, that the producers at this 
end, and the consumers the world 
over, pay tribute to giant monopolies 
that are the mediums of trade. For 
instance, the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, and the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany, the British, French, Italian and 
Japanese Governments, in tobacco 
and the Coats Thread Company in 
Sea Island cotton. 

It is not the purpose of the Farm- 
ers’ Union nor of any right-thinking 
men among us to ask the Govern- 
ment to do for us what we can do, 
and ought to do, for ourselves, nor is 
it our purpose to minimize individual 
responsibility, nor local neighbor- 
hood co-operation, and unity of pur- 
pose. We emphasize these basic 








GOVERNMENT STANDARDIZATION OF FARM PRODUCTS, 


The Need for Such Action is Great, No New Principles Are In- 
volved in It, and No Other Solution of the Problem is Offered. 


principles of all true progress, for 
without them we cannot have that 
wide co-operation necessary to suc- 
cess, nor chat influence on govern- 
ment that will bring about the re- 
forms we seek. But while we are 
teaching . these fundamental doc- 
trines, we would be remiss in our 
duty did we not study the infiuence 
of government upon business, and 
strive by every legitimate argument 
to enlighten the farmers and all oth- 
er classes. 

It is conceded by all the students 
of finance, that the banking laws of 
this country have inured to the ad- 
vantage of the few who have taken 
up the business of banking, and to 
the disadvantage of the masses of 
the people. Not with any particular 
dishonest intent, but because the 
leading men in this business saw 
what they wanted, and went after it 
in the halls of State and National 
Legislatures. It is also a matter of 
common knowledge that great “Em- 
pire Builders’? as some of the rail- 
road kings are called, were success- 
ful because of State or National aid, 
and, that thousands of homesteaders 
paid, and are paying tribute to pri- 
vate monopolies of public utilities, 
And yet men would tell us we must 
co-operate, and leave all these inequi- 
table laws to be righted by the ben- 
eficiaries; we must co-operate and 
make no efforts to influence public 
opinion and government to our way 
of thinking. We must make use of 
all the agencies of science, of educa- 
tion boards, of farm demonstration 
work, of Government tick eradica- 
tion, etc., but when it comes to the 
disposal of our crops, or to a better 
system of rural credits, we must co- 
operate and expect co-operative mar- 
keting to cure all our ills. 

No man believes in co-operation 
more truly than the writer. 3ut a 
30-year study of the farmer, and of 
more or less active work in farmers’ 
organizations, has shown him that 
co-operation must include more than 
mere selling together or buying to- 
gether. And he has found that it is 
no new departure of government to 
do by the State what private co-oper- 
ation cannot do. One has but to 
study the legislation of the. past to 
see that this statement is correct. 

Take the State of South Carolina 
alone—-and this is probably true of 
all the States—its legislative history 
shows that as long ago as 1789, it 
established State tobacco warehouses, 
and the preamble to that act is so ap- 
propriate to present-day conditions 
in the cotton trade, that it is incor- 
porated in the Farmers’ Union Dill 
for a State warehouse system, that 
will be presented to the Legislature 
in January. We say: 

“In the language of the Stat- 
ute of 1789, whereas it is neces- 
sary tobacco should be inspect- 
ed before the same is sent to for- 
eign markets, as well to prevent 
fraud between the buyer and 
seller, as to prevent that article 
(the growth of this State) from 
being brought into disrepute 
abroad.”’ 

The entire bill will be printed next 
week, as well as the Virginia Farm- 
ers’ Union tobacco bill. 

We establish common 
high schools, military colleges, agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges, d0- 
mestic science colleges for women, 
State universities; and promote State 


schools, 


fairs, Corn Club and Tomato Club 
work—corn shows, plant breeders’ 
association, livestock asssociations— 


and we do well. But when it comes 
to State or National aid in marketing 
and distribution of crops, we are told 
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Saturday, December 7, 1912.] 


that is not a function of government. 
We must not ask government to pro- 
tect us from our folly, ete. 

In the Irish Homestead of Novem- 
ber 9, is the letter below, which is 
commended to all classes of inde- 
pendent workers—independent as 
distinguished from trust-organized— 
mark well this sentence: 


“By each struggling industry 
enormous energy is expended in 
its efforts to market its goods. 
State aid supplies the skill nec- 
essary to perfect the product, 
but State aid ends here; it will 
not interfere in any practical 
way in the effort to market it.” 


And this is what some people 
think is all right. We see from the 
letter that some people in even 
“owld Ireland’ are waking up to the 
inconsistency of such policies. 

This is a big contract the Farm- 
ers’ Union has undertaken, and will 
not be completed by big conventions, 
nor by newspaper articles, but by the 
study of these questions in the local 
Unions. 

In conclusion for this time: Stan- 
dardized cotton, standardized tobac- 


Averaging $2 More Per Head Thru 
Co-operatiion. 





(Continued from page 15.) 


by looking at it in an egg-testing ap- 
paratus, the lights revealing its 
freshness. Farmers are supposed to 
deliver to the wagons each Monday, 
only the eggs laid the week before, 
and the remorseless tester is very 
likely to discover any 
this regulation. If by 
however, an egg should succeed in 
deceiving the very elect who con- 
duct the “candling” tests, it would 





violation of | 
any chances, | 


still have to reckon with a more re- | 


lentless day of judgment, for 
egg is rubber stamped with the in- 
itial and number by which the farm- 
er is known. For example “F 97” 
means farmer No. 97 in Society F. A 


slip is enclosed with each box of eggs | 


asking the purchaser to report its 
number to the society, in case any 
egg proves unsound, and the society 
promptly hunts down “EF 97,” or 
whoever the offender may be. 


2.70 Fine For Sending a Bad Egg. 


“If a man sends a bad egg,” the 








A VIEW OF THE RINGSTED BACON FACTORY. 
This co-operative slaughter house slaughters 1,000 pigs a day, and is 


patronized by 3,300 farmer hog-raisers. 


The farmers average about $2 


more per hog, clear of all expenses, by selling co-operatively. 





co, apples, potatoes, corn, wheat, 
oats and hay, are as important as 
pure food, pure drugs, pure seeds, 
etc., and like them can only be se- 
cured by governmental inspection 
and control. And it is no new de- 
parture either. 


Follows the letter to the Irish 

Homestead referred to above. 
The Disposal of Farm Produce. 

I know of no means by which farm pro- 
duce can reach the consumer direct except 
via farmers’ co-operative societies, but there 
is another rural problem that touches not 
only farmers, but laborers and cottagers who 
have no asset of agricultural labor. to 
live on. 

I refer to the cottage industries encour- 
aged thruout the country at vast expen- 
diture by the Department of Agriculture and 
the C. D. B.: lace, embroidery, wool-work, 
homespuns, carpentry, wood-carving, furni- 
ture-making, ete. The more one sees of the 
work, the more one begins to think that the 
worship of the Orient in art is a habit, and 
that there is nothing the Pale East has 
done that the virile West cannot do better. 

All the profit of this fine work is lost to 
the producer, designer, creator, or manu- 
facturer, because of the zig-zag route by 
which the stuff has to reach the consumer. 

By each struggling industry, enormous 
energy is expended in the effort to market 
its goods. State aid supplies the skill neces- 
Sary to perfect the product, but State aid 
ends here; it will not interfere in any prac- 
tical way in the effort to market it. 

Could not this wasted energy be economiz- 
ed and intervening profits saved if all the in- 
dustries united to dispose of their wares 
thru central co-operative depots? 

The boy and girl working at handicrafts 
in the cottage have the same difficulties 
and disadvantages to contend with in this 
matter as the man and woman on the farm. 

If rural industries do not thrive in pro- 
Portion to the money and energy sunk in 
them, it is because they. make no combined 
assault on the direct market.—N. Gubbins- 
Hurley. 





Don’t forget the meeting of the 
State Farmers’ Union in Raleigh, 
December 10, 11 and 12. In addition 
to the regular business, addresses will 
be made by National President 
Charles §. Barrett, State President 
H. Q. Alexander, and Editor Poe, of 
The Progressive Farmer. 


manager informed me, “he is first 
reminded of his offense. Then, if it 
is repeated so soon as to indicate 
carelessness, he is fined five kroner 
($1.35); for the third offense, $2.70; 
and if he persists in evil-doing, he is 
expelled.”’ 


Quality, quality—that is the 
watchword in all Danish co-opera- 
tion. The societies demand quality, 


enforce quality, guarantee quality; 
and they could never have succeeded 
in winning 


solutely square deal to every custo- 
mer. Every creamery, every slaught- 
er house, every egg-packing institu- 
tion, feels itself in some sense a trus- 
tee of the reputation, the good name, 
of Denmark, of Danish farmers, of 
agricultural co-operation! Even the 
humblest peasant shares the feeling. 

“T’ll give you one of the big se- 
erets of our success,” a very intelli- 
gent farmer said to me. “It’s in the 
form of an incident a Swedish au- 
thority observed when investigating 
our egg export’ business. While 
traveling across the country just af- 
ter he got here, he came to a little 
cottage where an aged houseman’s 
wife was carefully cleaning the last 
one of a big basket of eggs. 

***Mother,’ he said to her, ‘you 
seem to be wonderfully particular to 
get every spot off.’ 

“*Yes, sir, stranger,’ was her 
prompt reply, ‘don’t you know that 
we must have nice and clean eggs 
for the honor of Old Denmark?’ 

* *And right there,’ the Swede con- 
tinued, ‘I knew that I had found out 
one of the main explanations of the 
great success I had come over to in- 
vestigate.’ ”’ 


each | 


such profits for their | 
members if they had not been whole- | 
heartedly determined to give an ab- | 
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The New 19138 Mitchell is beyond 
all question the best automo- 
bile for you to buy! 


OU know pretty well what you want, 

and we have learned by 78 years’ 

experience that you want the best 
vehicles that money will buy, without wast- 
ing a dollar of the money. That’sa Mitch- 
ell car for you. 


The 1913 Mitchell is the wonder of the year; a 
marvelous combination of the handsomely finished 
city cars, the swift and powerful cars for tourists, 
and as easy to manage as the simplest electric. 
(Prices $1500, $1850, $2500—worth double!) 


Electric Lights and Electric Self-starter! 


These are great advantages, the electric lights 
are tremendously powerful; show up every bad 
spot in the road for five hundred feet ahead. Bat- 
tery kept charged by generator. The electric self- 
starter saves all the labor and annoyance of crank- 
ing the engine, and adds greatly to your comfort 
and safety, keeps you out of the cold, wet, and 
mud, and makes it possible for the women and 
boys to start the motor and drive the car. 


All Mitchells, like most of the very high- 
priced cars for 1913, have the new long 
stroke, T-head motor; the newest thing 
for increased powér and high effiency. 


Powerful—all the horse-power claimed for them. 
Simple—you and your boys will easily understand 
the entire “works” very quickly. Economical— 
they don’t cost much torun. Handsome—nothing 
has been spared that would add totheir appearance. 


There’s nothing too good to be used in the Mitchell; it has all 
the new improvements, everyone of them. Also the same high- 
grade workmanship and material that have gone into Mitchell 
vehicles throughout the past 78 years. 


You won’t find any other me.jium-priced car that offers any- 
thing like the advantages of the Mitchell—a $1,500 car in the $5,000 
class. You can’t beat it at any price. You can’t equal it at any- 
thing like the price. 


All with T-head motor and 36-inch wheels 


Price F. O. B. 
“ Wheel Base Stroke Racine 
7 passenger Six 60 H.P. 144in. 4%4x7in. $2,500 
2 or 5 passenger Six 50 H.P. 132in. 334x6 in. 1,850 
2 or 5 passenger Four 40 H.P. 120in,. 414x7 in. 1,500 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Mitchell Motor Co., 441 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





SUPERIOR 
BUHR MILL 





The 


SUPERIOR 
bread meal in the world. 


Mill makes the best 
Also makes the 
best stock feed. One of these Mills will 
pay large dividends on the small invest- 
ment required. 


The SUPERIOR Mill is simple and easy 
to adjust and operate and is so well 
built that it lasts a lifetime. The first 
cost is low. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is fully guaran- 
teed and if you do not find it as repre- 
sented, you get your money back. Write 
for description and _ prices. First-class 
dealers wanted. Write for our proposi- 


on. 
ALEXANDER & GARSED, 


Manufacturers, Charlotte, N. 


=FREE CATALOG- 


Tells how to grind twice the amount of 
corn on cobs or in shucks, shell corn, 
sheaf oats, kaffir corn, alfalfa, oats, 
rye, wheat, barley, cotton seed and 
small grains, coarse or fine. in halfthe 
and with less power by using the 


SUPERIOR | 
DUPLEX MILL — 


its double grinding rings with saw 
tooth grooves do the work the way you want it done. Force 
feed never chokes, Self-sharpening, simple and built to 
last. Extra grinding rings free w ith mill, Complete line. 
Capacity 5 to 120 bu. an hour and operates on from 1% 
to25H.P. For gasoline or steam engines. Fully guaran- 
teed. Write today for free illustrated catalogue. 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILL CO. 


Cc. 

























24 East Street Springfield, Ohio 
wank DU PLEX “nics? 











Only mill made with a double set of 
grinders or burrs. Have a grinding 
Surface of just double that of any 
other mill of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 
Work. 


Grind ear corn, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
barley, kaffir corn, coi 
to eed, c¢ orn in 
shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me- 
dium or fine, Require 25% less 
power than any other mill, 
a, Especially adapted for gasoline 
GD engines. Write for new catalog. 


Duplex Mill & a. Co., Box 313 Springfield, Ohio 


Paint Without Oil 


Aemarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, @ prominent manufacturer of 

Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 

making a new kind of paint without the use 


ree 
oo 








of oil. He calls it Powderpaint. It comes 
in the form of a dry powder, and all that is 
required is cold water, to make a paint 
weather-proof, fire-proof, and as durable as 
oil paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, 
stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r, 41 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a 
free trial package, also color card and full 


information showing you how 
@ good many dollars. 


you can save 
Write today. 








Money Saved---Money Made. 


A typewriter is an educator, a business 
getter and a time saver. Can you afford to 
run your business without~one? No matter 
what business you are engaged in you need 
something with which to write your letters, 
you should get a typewriter, the day of the 
pen is passed and gone. 

We sell all makes of rebuilt typewriters at 
greatly reduced prices. Write us before 
buying. 

J.E. CRAYTON & CO. 
Typewriter Headquarters 
Charlotte, N.C. 














FRAZIER CARTS 


Gre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
#@eneral use, 
for break-& 
ing colt — 
Joggin 
trotting - Auth horses, exercising draft horses, 
@nd for rural mail carriers for one horse 
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IMPROVING THE HOME GROUNDS 





TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 
How Big Trees From | the Woods Can 
Be Moved to Your Grounds and 
Made to Grow, 


HE QUESTION, how large a tree 
can safely be transplanted, is a 
big one. Given the proper equip- 
ment for lifting and transporting, the 
size of a tree that can be moved is 
indefinite. 
The writer had personal experience 
in transplanting trees from the woods 
to a new section of a Tennessee 
city, most of them from six to eight 
inches in diameter, at four feet from 
the ground, with only one failure. 
The points to be observed are, the 
retention of as large a mass of main 
and fibrous roots, with the original 
soil, as can possibly be handled, and 
the careful pruning of the top. 
For the first, many contrivances 
have been invented in the shape of 
iron receptacles for the root mass, 
most of them fairly successful, but 
expensive, and the average farmer 
needs something practical, but low- 
priced. 
A cheap, yet effective means is 
take a good sized ox hide, soak 
in water until thoroly' softened, 
split lengthways, cut holes along 
ends, for rawhide laces, softened also 
in water. The size of the tree and 
root mass will determine if one hide 
will be sufficient, some trees requir- 
ing three pieces, (three half hides.) 
For hauling the tree, take a hind 
pair of wagon wheels, the largest 
size possible. If a pair of such as 
are used in lumber camps can be had, 
it will just fill the bill. <A _ thick 
block of wood should be fitted over 
the bolster, hollowed out on top to 
fit the size of the tree to be trans- 
planted, the higher the better, as the 


height from the ground will de- 
termine the size of root mass 
that can be carried. To this, 


fit an extra strong coupling-pole, 14 
to 20 feet long, according to height 
of tree to lowest limbs. Some wide 


plank, three inches thick and 12 to 
16 feet long will be needed, and a 
supply of log-chains and rope and 
snatch block pulleys. The front 
wheels should be fitted with two 
strong uprights, say, three inches 


thick and ten wide, from two to four 
feet long, to fit over the front bolster, 
and connected at top with another 
block of wood hollowed out for the 
tree top. 

The work of lifting the tree is 
simple. A trench is dug around the 
tree, wide enough for convenience in 
working, the inner line as distant 
from the tree trunk as the height of 
the rear bolster, when the tree is 
swinging on it, will allow the re- 
tained root mass to swing clear of 
the ground. This usually means a 
mass three to five feet from the 
trunk. As the fibrous roots rarely 
come nearer the surface than six to 
eight inches, the surface soil can be 
safely removed for four or five inch- 
es. The ground should be thoroly 
saturated with water some hours 
ahead. 


As soon as the trench has passed 


the lowest of the fibrous-feeding 
roots, the softened ox hides are 


stretched around the root mass, the 
straight_side at top, and overlapping 
the top a little, and drawn and laced 
as tight as possible, beginning at the 


top. When the trench is deep enough 
for clearance, the heavy planks are 
placed across the trenches, prefer- 
ably on the ‘“‘leaning side’ of the 
tree, if there is such a lean in any 
direction, and surrounding trees al- 
low it. The wheels are then backed 


to the tree, and the reach and coup- 
ling-pole firmly lashed to the trunk, 
which will at bottom rest on the 
bolster. The trimming, of which more 
later on, is done when the work has 
progressed this far. 





or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. 8S. Address. 
W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL. 


As the digging gets below the root 


mass, it is extended under the tree 
toward the tap roots, so as to form 
a rounded mass, the rawhide kept 
well laced up. When sufficiently cut 
under, the coupling-pole and tree 
trunk, by the help of the rope and 
tackle, are gradually drawn down to 
the front bolster, all long roots being 
earefully cut so as to make clean 
cuts, until the tree is loosened and 
lies on the two bolsters and the tap 
root cut last. All cuts, both on roots 
and limbs, should be carefully paint- 
ed with tar or metallic paint. 

The top should be trimmed. All 
defective or badly placed limbs cut 
off close to the trunk, with sloping 
or vertical cuts, well painted. The 
other branches should be_ short- 
ened reasonably, but allowing a fair 
spread. The common practice of cut- 
ting the tops off entirely is murder- 
ous. In this city, there can be seen 
entire rows of trees so treated, dead, 
or dying, and cumbering the ground. 
With the root system saved, a large 
tree top can be also kept with safety. 

In setting the tree, as above sug- 
gested, have a soft mud for it to rest 
in. Place the tree, if possible, in the 
same position as to point of compass, 
as it grew. When lowered into po- 
sition, fill the hole with rich soil, 
using plenty water so as to settle it 
around the tree, and over the old 
root mass. Finish with six to eight 
inches of good dry soil, so as to have 
a dry surface, which should be kept 
mellow and loose till the tree is well 
set. In place of this stirring, a good 
mulch of leaves, straw or hay can be 
used. F. J. FOTHPLETZ. 





Raising Bluegrass in South Carolina. 


N THIS part of the country we see 

very few pretty lawns about coun- 
try homes. Beautiful velvety plots 
of green meet our eyes when we 
drive thru the streets of the town, 
but go out in the country where one 
would rightly expect to find the hand- 
somest lawns, and you rarely find a 
lawn worthy of the name. 

When I built my new home seven 
years ago, the grounds were very 
poor and bare looking. The first 
thing I did, was to mark off the 
ground in the desired shape. I then 
turned the soil as deeply as possible, 
harrowed and sowed in oats, which 
I followed with peas. I planted this 
way for three years, using liberal 
quantities of stable manure at each 
planting. Then in the fall of the 
third year, I turned the land thor- 
oughly and harrowed with the cuta- 
way harrow, following with a smooth- 
ing harrow, which made the soil 
look like a flower bed. I should 
have stated also that I broadcasted 
manure over the ground before har- 
rowing. I used about six pounds of 
seed in sowing one quarter of an 
acre, dragging a log over the ground 
to cover the seed. In a few weeks’ 
time, I had a fine stand of bluegrass, 
and now after four years’ time, that 
piece of ground covered with a 
solid carpet of rich grass. The only 
care I ever gave it after sowing was 
to keep the weeds pulled out of it in 
spring, and scatter a little manure 
over it in the fall. The water oaks 
I set out when I first built, are now 
giving some shade, and the grass 
grows just as well under the trees 
as where not shaded. 

The soil at this place is a red clay, 
which is essential for growing blue- 
grass, but where one has gray or 
sandy land, he can remedy this by 
hauling red clay and throwing over 
his ground before harrowing. The 
soil about my new home is decidedly 
sandy, and I have used dynamite to 


is 


tear up the ground and expose the 
clay. I shall be ready for harrowing 


in a few days, and if I find I have 
not obtained sufficient clay by dyna- 
miting, I can haul some from where 
excavations are being made for build- 
ings and throw over my ground. 








When this is thoroly harrowed in, 
I shall proceed as before, and ex. 
pect to have as pretty a lawn as that 
at my former home. I think blue. 
grass may be sowed in this region 
even as late as the last of Nov ember, 
unless the season is unusually cold, 

S. L. COLEMAN, ~ 

Fountain Inn, S. C. 





Plant Day-Lilies. 


LL TERU August heat and drouth 

the white day lilies bloom faiths 
fully. ‘‘Porch lilies,’’ I have heard 
them called, because home- makers, 
with fine instinct, often plant them 
close by some porch or balcony 
where the family is apt to gather in 
the twilight. Their perfume is more 
delicate than that of the honey. 
suckle, more evanescent, so that you 
do not tire of it. Tomorrow the 
white flowers will hang limp, for 
their mission was but to perfect and 
bestow this perfume at just the time 
when it would be most grateful. All 
night the blossoms glimmer white 
and perfect in the moonlight. They 
seem to have a presence and sense of 
companionship; you feel like bidding 
goodnight when you’ reluctantly 
break away from the spell of en- 
chantment that the moonbeams and 
the fairies and the flower-incense 
have woven about you. Next morn- 


ing there is still a faint clinging 
fragrance, but it is not pervading, 
and, if you are up with the sun, you 


will see the petals droop, until the 
flower hangs upon its stem like the 
white discarded glove of some fairy 
hand. 


But a handsome old clump of day 
lilies make a wide circle of palms 
like leaves several feet across, and 
from its center spring many of the 
flower-stems, each with an average 
of six or seven buds, which open up< 
ward from the base of the stem 
night after night. The lesser stems, 
slower in maturing, bloom on thru 
September. From a well-established 
border or clump of these lilies, it ig 
safe to count upon two months of 
blossoming time. They are good 
plants for the angles of buildings 
and shaded situations, such as ferns 
thrive in, and where many other 
perennials refuse to bloom. Planted 
in full, hot sunshine the broad, deep- 
ly ribbed leaves are apt to blister, 
and the cool white flowers assume @ 
papery aspect. 

An important bit of flower-garden4 
ing for autumn is the planting and 
transplanting of perennials. I hope 
that this autumn the white day-lilies, 
Funkia subcordata, will be planted 
generously about every home. Plant 
them deep, with five or six inches of 
soil above the root-crowns, for with 
age, they grow upward, and in three 
or four years, will need replanting 
and dividing, because they have 
formed such thick, solid masses of 
roots quite at the surface of the soil, 
so that they are in danger of winters 
killing. They love a rich, deep soil, 
a winter mulch of leaves, and barn- 
yard fertilizer, and copious supplies 
of water. 

Among the precious memories of | 
my old home, is one of white day< = 
lilies, that spread into a broad clump 
beside a little back porch, on which 
stood a wash-stand. This group was 
finer than any other in the yard, be 
cause it was deluged from the wash¢ 
bowl constantly. 

CAROLINE NORTH. 





A Novel Calendar. 

E HAVE received a copy of the 
Dixie Calendar for 1913, issued@ 

by Page Publishing Co., Baltimore 


at $1. It is an interesting ‘“‘book of 
days” containing a selection from) 
a Southern author for each day of 


the year. 
be found useful, 
source of pleasure. 


but a ‘continuas 


This calendar will not only@ 


* 


murday, December. 7, 1912.] 
uters About Christmas Shopping. 


= (Continued from page 13.) 


wait until all of my catologs arrive 
mM then I select the things on my 
#, from whichever catalog I can 
‘the best prices. As I select the 
ticles, I write by them on the list 
ie address of the company, num- 
Mar and price of article selected. By 
ing this the catalog need not be in 
s way while writing the orders. 
‘also know when I glance at my list 
nd see an address by every article, 
bat they have all been selected.— 
rs. Helen G. Kilgore, Simpsonville, 





bf get a catalog from David Cook 
'Co., of Chicago, Ill., and other cat- 
pes that carry Christmas goods. I 
fder presents mostly for children, 
md usually order by the dozens. I 
them cheaper, and if they are to 
‘given to different children, it does 
»matter if we have several alike. 
fien children are visiting in your 
eighborhood and you would feel bad 
y slight them, so if we have a good 
@ny presents on hand that are not 
mpensive, they come in a good time 
pr such. I also order Christmas tags 
yw the dozen. They are pretty and 
eat and save a lot of work when 
e last rush comes with our pres- 
its.—Mrs. W. T. Rawls, Currie, N. 





"I have one or two friends in town 
® whom the high cost of living is 
mething of a problem; I have some 
fanned vegetables for them. I know 
Sinvalid old lady who has difficulty 
getting fresh eggs—I can send her 
} I gave eggs last year to two 
bree cousins, and gave them be- 
re Christmas so they could use 
lem in the Christmas cooking. Such 
ifts are looked upon as largess from 
b's abundance, and carry with them 
bligation. Of course I don’t try 
)remember everybody every year, I 
we to one or two perhaps each 
ason—potatoes here, butter there 
according to individual needs. 
irs. W. E. Jenkins. 





‘Insist that your husband kill his 
leat, or what he aims to kill, before 
mristmas, about a week before. I 
ave seen men take a notion to kill 
istmas week. Well then the wife 
in a fix with all her other work to 
and not enough mind to do any- 
ing with so much on her mind. She 
ast can’t put her mind on one thing 
bdo it quick, and like she wants it 
One. Start in time and see if every- 
ming is not more pleasant.—Mrs. 
Oliver. 





| Farmers’ wives, as a rule, just get 
* go shopping occasionally, and 
Would take advantage of each trip 
Me this time of the year, and pur- 
Mase as many presents as their pock- 
books will afford. By buying a lit- 
fe at a time the money is not missed 
ake it would be to have it all to buy 
fm one time.—Mrs. Tom Altman, 
frenton, Tenn. . 





» One with a kodak ean give much 
ueasure at Christmas, and I hope 
Bnother Christmas witl not find me 
thout one. For the most trifling 
most we can send views of our home 
intimate fireside groups for closest 
ends, outside scenes for those who 
® not know our present habitat.— 
mers. W. E. Jenkins. 


® All the extra groceries and con- 
joneries that are needed for the 
hen and for treats for Christmas, 
y be. ordered by the wholesale 
mru the local Farmers’ Union.—Mrs. 
if G. Nicholson, Hamptonville, 





. A Lasting Lesson, 
A North Carolina Negro was brought out 
the gallows to be hanged for murder. 
s saenry,’’ said the sheriff, “have you any- 
RE to say?” 
© “Yas, suh,’’ said the condemned man. ‘‘Ise 
mt a few words to say. I merely wishes to 
Bate dat dis suttinly is goin’ to be a lesson 
Me!""—Saturday’ Evening Post 
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Cottolene 


(27) 1283 
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o~ 
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at Cake-Baking, Time a 


It is mighty hard to obtain uniform results in cake making — if you 

use butter or lard—because both of these products vary so in quality. 
Cottolene is always uniform—always produces good results. With its sola 

use, you can count on a certain kind of cake being the same every time. 
Cottolene sells at about the price of lard, and is so rich that one-third 

less is required than either butter or lard. 





two layers. 





TRY THIS RECIPE: 
Cream 1 cup Cottolene, add 1 cup sugar and mix in alternately ¥2 
cup milk and 2 cups pastry flour in which 2 teaspoons baking 
powder and 1% teaspoon salt have been well sifted. Beat well, add 
the well beaten yolks and whites of 3 eggs separately. 
Use any desired filling or frosting. 





Bake in 









































9311—Blouse Suit With Peplum (for Miss- 
es and Small Women).—Cut in five sizes: 
14, 15, 16, 17-.and 18 years. It requires 5 
yards of 27-inch material for the ‘14-year 
size. Price 10 cents. 
9312—Girl’s Empire Dress.—Cut in four 
sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. It requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material for a 6-year size. 
Price, 10 cents. > 
9319—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in four 
10, 12 and 14 years. It requires 4 ya 
44 inch material for the 8-year size. 
10 cents. 
9324—Ladies’ House 
sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 
measure. It requires 
material for the 36-inch size 
Address Pattern Depart 
gressive Farmer. 


Dress.—C 
40 and 42 
5% yar 


Pro- 


Ne Emancipation. 

“And so you are an ex-slave,” said the 
traveler in the South, according to the New 
York Sun. “And when the war was ended 
you got your freedom.” 

“No, suh,’’ responded Uncle Erastus, “Ah 
didn’t get no freedom. Ah was married.” 


Farmer’s Wife 


The women on our farms are coming 
into their own. The world is working 
to reduce their labors and increase their 
comforts. You may rest assured that 
Shield Brand Shoes are doing their part 
to bring solid comfort, style and service 
into farm women’s shoes. 


Every woman in the South who stands 
in Shield Brand Shoes can tell you of 
their real worth and the great amount 
of comfort and satisfaction they get out 
of them. We make Shield Brand Shoes 
for women in every shape and style and 
out of every good leather that any 
woman ‘could possibly want, and they 
wear well and look well and feel well; 
yet they cost no more than the old 
style, hard, lumpy, miserable clod 
knockers of by gone days. 


You women on the farms go to your 
Shoe merchant and say Shield Brand 
Shoes—They Fit Best and wear Long- 
est. He will get them for you if you 
insist. Make him do it. 


Fit Best— 
Wear Longest 


M. C. Kiser Co. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
ATLANTA, GA. 











THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only.Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet FP. 





1284 (28) THE PROGRESSIVE FARM 


EMERSON SERVICE 


How a Great Modern Institution Centralizes the Products of Ten 
Large Plants in One Selling Organization and Distributes Through Retail 
Implement Dealers the Largest Line of Farm Machinery in the World 


Carriage 
Works 
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MANUFACTURERS OF Tedders 


THE LARGEST LINE OF 
FARM MACHINERY 
IN THE WORLD 


NOW the FARMER “The EMERSON Service 
can have the EMERSON 


"name and reputation behind. 
‘| every implement he buys. 








and guarantee can now be 
obtained on every imple. 


EMERSONBRANTINGHAM ment the farther wees. 


IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
ROCKFORD. ILL 
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Sold by 12,000 Retail Implement Dealers to 


Over Eight Million Farmers 


We Want to Send Catalogs and Information to Every Farme 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT Co., 81 Iron Street, Rockford, Ill 


Mail This Coupon | ricase sena tree catators on die a 
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